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WINTER BY THE ZUIDER ZEE 


By VIRGINIA 


T. NICHOLAS having accomplished 
his mission in life as early as the 
sixth of December on the shores of the 
Zuider Zee, the little children of North 
Holland— who are the quaintest and 
funniest imaginable—are not interested in 
the twenty-fifth of December. In fact it 
is a day of anti-festivity, of anticipation, 
and of self-repression for everybody. The 
fisher-folk go to Mass on Christmas Day, 
but they go in their old clothes, humbly. 
It is the next day that is the one of 
rejoicing, of real festivity ; then the dyke 
blooms suddenly from the dull browns and 
blues of everyday life into a garden of 
colour, of life, and of gaiety. It is the day 


upon which the Volendam girl’s heart has 


been set since the Kirmess in the autumn. 
She comes home from Amsterdam, the 
Hague, Leyden, and other cities, and 
assumes her national dress (which will soon 
be altogether superseded by the very 
Dutch modern creations of these cities) 
and rejoices according to the ancient 
traditions of Old Holland. 

She goes with downcast eyes to Mass 
with her mother, her prayer-book and 
rosary in her clasped hands, and her mind, 
presumably, not upon the things of this 
world. But it would be inhuman to require 
her to be altogether insensible to the 
attractions of the gay young sailor who 
goes to Mass on this great day with 
religious mind and a speculative eye as to 
a future bride. The shy maiden sees him 
from under her lowered lashes in all his 
glory. The width of his voluminous 
trousers proclaims his prosperity ; the bright 
green ribbon in his fur cap that he is still 
a bachelor, and the splendour of his pure 
gold ear-rings and collar buttons, the num- 
ber and opulence of his silver ornaments, 
that he is highly eligible. No doubt she 
feels a sublimated feminine satisfaction, in 
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the background of her religious reflections, 
that she is all freshly starched and ironed, 
and arrayed up to the last notch of the 
requirements of Volendam fashion. Her 
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broad-striped skirt stands out marvellously, 
the brilliant-flowered and plaid silk yokes 
of her black apron and bodice making 
gorgeous patches of colour in their sombre 
settings, the coral dog-collar repeating the 
buxom red of her cheeks, and the snow- 
white cap and kerchief setting off with 


THE 


great effectiveness the broad, un-emotional 
charm of her face. 

But this walk to Mass is only a prelude ; 
in the afternoon, when the religious service 
has been followed by a mid-day feast, the 
dyke is thronged with promenaders, now 
enjoying to the fullest of their circumscribed 
Dutch capacity the revels of a great annual 


THE ZUIDER ZEE 


If the north wind has come forth 
from its Arctic lair, prowling and roaring 
over the provinces of Friesland and 
Groningen, and has turned the Zuider Zee 
into a sea of ice, so much the better for the 
Christmas festivities. 

The fishermen leave their brown-sailed 


festival. 


VOLENDAM GIRL. 


boats in the ice of their respective harbours, 


and navigate the sea on skates. The 
women and children join them in the 
sport, and high carnival reigns. 

It is a strange, grotesque panorama ot 
uncouth life and gaudy colour set in the 
grey stillness of a world of ice. The people 
of the Island of Marken, their savage faces 
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SHE GOES WITH DOWNCAST EYES TO MASS, 


made more wild by the long curl depending expressions and more picturesque costumes 
from either temple and the crude splendour of the fishermen of Volendam. 

of their vrange and red and blue costumes, They go singly, by twos and by threes, 
give a note of variety to the less fierce and in long “trains” (one behind the 
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A FISHERMAN OF THE ZUIDER ZEE. 

other), the favourite Dutch method of 
travel on the ice. Their long skates, with 
the point curving upward and backward 


into a semi-circle are bound to their 
stocking-feet by tapes passed through a 
system of rings, a simple and primitive 
method, but remarkably secure. It is sur- 
prising the speed these trains attain on ice 
which is always rough from the fierce 
winds. 

If the frost continues and the ice holds, 
a great festival is held on the Zuider Zee, to 
which the peasants of the other provinces 
of Holland come on their skates by way of 
the canals, and add interest and gorgeous- 
ness of colour to the scene by their varied 
types and several provincial costumes. 
Booths are erected, sports are held, and 


the keen air resounds with the unmusical 


mirth of the festive Dutchmen. Curious 
old sleighs, with magnificent, gaudy trap- 
pings are brought out, which add to the 
riot of colour, and altogether it makes a 
splendid and amusing spectacle. 

These old, isolated villages of the Zuider 
Zee have the charm of the unique, the 
bizarre, the unimagined, and it is all so 
perfectly obviously different from anything 
else! Subtle beauty is not a North 
Holland trait, unless, perhaps, we except 
the appearance of the bleak, country on 
a clear, cold day in December, when, 
sometimes, quite contrary to the traditional 
silver grey, the sky is a brilliant Italian 
turquoise, the canals are diamond sparkling 
threads of ice in the level plateaus of snow, 
the windmills are still, and the little red- 
roofed houses and brown boats are sheathed 
in ice; or, perhaps, when the moon turns 
the frozen sea and the little island to the 
south-east into an unearthly vision; or 
when, after the thaw, the fleet of red and 
brown and yellow sails comes scurrying 
home before a sudden gale. 

The people themselves are incredibly 
gaunt, weather-beaten, grotesque ; they are 
human caricatures. Nature seems to have 
been in a particularly satirical mood at 
their creation, and they to have retorted 
with a defiant grimace at her unmotherly 
humour. 

When the three hundred fishing boats 
which have their home in the harbour 
of Volendam are grouped side by side 
in long, methodical rows, the ice still strong 
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enough to lock them in the harbour, but blouse, the brown trousers, and the fur 
not safe, however, for skating in the open cap of their primitive costume. Their 


THE MODEL HOUSEWIFE OF VOLENDAM. 


sea, the fishermen are necessarily idle. wooden sabots beat a tattoo on the stone 
Then the dyke is crowded with their pavings as they march slowly up and down 
great figures clad in the blue coat, the red the dyke, their hands invariably in their 
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pockets, arms akimbo, eyes alert; their 
huge frames rolling from side to side like 
that of a perambulating bear. They also 
squat in rows, ruminating or gossiping—it 
is the season for fish stories—and when 
they find themselves obstructing a pedes- 
trian’s progress they hop out of the way 
like large, variegated bull-frogs. Thus they 
spend their time in the keen winds of the 
dyke, or in the more inviting glow of the 
café, or pottering about that thing of their 
hearts—the boat. There is no question of 
these lords of creation taking any part in 
the domestic ménage. Their miniature 
castles just peeping over the edge of the 
great dyke were never meant for them; 
their heads graze the painted rafters, and 
their bulky frames take up room which 
was intended for the women and children. 
Besides, Volendam is a man’s country; 
it is the stronghold of his most ancient 
and sacred prerogatives. No question 
of the equality of woman has_ ever 
ruffled the placid surface of his Dutch 
phlegm; no woman has ever raised her 
voice against the theory of the rib; he has 
never been the victim of a harangue on the 
subject of her rights, nor of the social 
relations of the sexes ; altogether he knows 
exactly where he is in the universal scheme, 
and does not tremble for his future. 

Like fishermen of other nations, those of 
Volendam have a special predilection for 
the “café.” There they gather in groups at 
the bar, or around the little tables, or about 
the green baize of the billiard table, the 
picture of content, their pipes sending up 
columns of smoke like the smoke-stack of an 
active factory, their foaming beer-mugs 
before them, and the thick atmosphere 
resounding with the click of billiard balls, 
the rattle of glasses and their rough sea 
voices. 

When, however, there is a less menacing 
edge to the cutting wind, and patches of 
water, like ink spots on the white surface 
of the ice appear, they go down into 
the harbour with pickaxes, and take 
turns in breaking the ice about the 
hulls of the boats. When all is ready, 
some morning, when it is still dark, 


their hoarse cries echo over the barren 
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waste of sea and lowlands, accompanied by 
the sound of the reeling of pulleys and 
hoisting of sails; before dawn the whole 
fleet of three hundred, set free from their 
moorings in the ice, fly lightly before the 
wind, the outlandish figure of the skippers 
dimly outlined against a pale streak of 
light in the East. Then they are happy; 
they stand astride in the bows, the wind 
setting their full trousers out like sails, 
sniffing the salt air and the freedom of the 
sea with a concentrated Teutonic intensity. 

When the fleet returns, they gather in 
the green house on the dyke where the fish 
is weighed, and bargained for, and sent 
away. 

They are a grim lot—these fishermen of 
the Zuider Zee. They stand up against 
the encroaching sea, the menacing wind, 
rugged cliffs of humanity, and, as it were, 
hurl back imprecations into the teeth of 
the elements, but always with that comic- 
tragic expression which makes one forget 
they are human, and think of them only 
as highly entertaining caricatures. 

There is much that is humorous in the 
Island of Marken, but somehow one must 
get a long way from it to indulge a 
smile without a sense of guilt. The scales 
tip decidedly to the side of tragedy. In 
the summer, when most visitors go there, 
it is not so bad, but in the winter—and on a 
bleak, January day—it is the most terrible 
satire on human life that can be imagined. 
One no longer wonders at their wild faces, 
their harsh voices, their savage gestures. 

It is doubtless owing to its isolation 
that it clings with such amazing tenacity 
to its ancient traditions—clings, indeed, to 
life at all. Its position is a cruelly 
dangerous one, and the fact. that it has 
not long ago been abandoned as a place 
of human habitation is an evidence of the 
reluctance with which these people part 
with an inheritance. Life is a hand-to- 
hand combat with nature ; the people herd 
together in their one-room cottages— 
whole families—and in the terrible winter 
months they are often driven to the loft 
of this one room by the sea, where mere 
existence must be a thing terrible beyond 
the reach of speculation. 
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The model housewife on the little island 
shows with pride how she puts the two 
youngest children comfortably to bed in 
the floor space under the cupboard bed 
occupied by herself and the father, and 


THE 
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wall, at a very early hour, when the women 
begin their knitting, by which occupation 
they sustain their apparently hopeless lives. 
When the small sail boat which plies 
between Marken and Monnikendam in 


A RUGGED CLIFF OF HUMANITY. 


puts the next two in the corresponding 
space under a similar bed on the other 
side of the chimney belonging to the two 
eldest daughters—a family of eight in all. 
In spite of the extremely limited space, 
the brass utensils are all shining, and the 
blue china is all in its place on the tiled 


the winter is unable to reach the island, 
owing to the breaking up of the ice, 
communication with the outside world is 
held only at intervals, when a Government 
boat, half-sleigh, specially constructed for 
the purpose, with difficulty reaches the 
island with the mails and necessities. 
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The most amusing feature of the dress 
of the Marken woman is the cap, or rather 
chronological order of caps which she 
wears, one above the other, over her fair 
hair, cropped in the back and twisted into 
the long, spiral curls in front. With the 
attainment of certain specified years, she 
adds another and different cap to her 
already remarkable coiffure, thus making 
her age obvious at first sight to the 
initiated, a disadvantage which no other 
civilised woman would suffer without 
protest. 

Marken, unlike Volendam, is altogether 
Protestant. It is remarkable to see two 
places so nearly related geographically so 
absolutely dissimilar in religion, customs, 
and dress. Unlike Volendam, also, it is 
without accommodation for tourists or 
painters. Indeed, the unhealthy condi- 
tions render a stop there most undesirable, 
and the squalor and tragedy of life make 
no appeal to the artistic temperament, 
except that of intense pity. 
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The Christmas festivities of Volendam 
are only complete with the good cheer of 
New Year’s Eve, when hot-spiced red wine 
is served lavishly with sweets to the callers 
who come and go, making their New Year’s 
greetings to the popular housewife. There 
is laughter and gossip, and healths drunk 
all round. When the big bell of the old 
church sounds the hour of midnight, 
everybody rises suddenly, seizes his neigh- 
bour’s hand and exclaims in the Dutch 
equivalent, “‘ Happy New Year !” and then 
his next neighbour’s and the next, and so 
on, until he has made the round, shaken 
everybody by the hand, and consumed 
much steaming red wine. After all of 
which the company disperses in cheerful 
anticipation of the coming events of the 
New Year. They go home to their New 
Year’s resolutions and dreams—which are, 
presumably, of fish, and the deep sea, and 


boats, and of round-faced, red-cheeked 


maids in coral necklaces, or gaunt fisher- 
men with green ribbons in their fur caps. 
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“’Ho! bring me some dovers, fat or lean, 

That I may crunch ’em my teeth between ! 

I could eat so many, so many, so many, 

That in the wide world there would not be 
left any. 


IR RICHARD AVENANT came home 
from Abyssinia to an interesting no- 
toriety. He had been associated—a sort 
of explorative free-lance—with the expedi- 
tion of Mr. Bruce, who was not yet re- 
turned from his adventures up the Nile in 
quest of the sources of that bewildering 
water; and, upon his arrival in London, 
he found himself engaged to a romance 
that was certainly remote from his deserts. 
Now, he was a strong, saturnine man, 
but given to whimsical decisions, whose 
consequences, the fruits of whatever odd 
impulses, he never had a thought but to hold 
by; and as the self-reserved must suffer 
the character accorded to their appearance 
(the only side of them confessed), Sir 
Richard found himself credited, by antici- 
pation, with deeds adapted to the counten- 
ance he had always addressed to the world. 
He was strolling, some days after his 
return, through the streets, when he was 
accosted by an acquaintance, a preux 
chevalier of the highest fom, curled, be- 
ruffed, and imperturbably self-assured. 
“Why, strike me silly, Dick !” cried this 
exquisite. ‘What do you, wandering un- 
sociable in a shag coat, and all London by 
che ears to lionise ye ?” 
“Well, I know not, George. What have 
I done to be lionised ?” 
“*Done! Done?’ asks the man that will 





* Copyright by Bernard Capes in the United States of 
America. 


By BERNARD CAPES 


*"Ho! Here is Avenant to be seen, 

Who comes to draw your teeth so keen. 

He’s not the greatest man to view, 

But he’s big enough to conquer you.” 
—Planché’s “* D’ Aulnoy,” slightly misquoted. 


not devour a steak but ’tis cut raw from the 
buttock of the living beast! ‘ Done ?’ asks 
Bluebeard (and stap me, Dick, but your 
chin is as blue as a watchman’s)—‘ done,’ 
he says, that brings grass-petticoats in his 
train enough to furnish the Paradise of the 
Grand Turk! Prithee, Dick, where hast 
stowed ’em all? Oh, thou hast a great 
famous reputation, I assure thee, to justify 
thyself of with the women. Such is the 
report of thy peris—their teeth, their raven 
hair, their eyes like stars of the night— 
there’s no virtue in town could resist, if 
asked, to be thy queen and theirs.” 

He was chuckling and taking a delicate 
pinch of martinique, with his little finger 
cocked to display a glittering stone, when 
his eyes lighted on a house over against 
which they were standing. 

“ Hist!” said he, pointing with his cane: 
***bon my honour, the single reservation.” 

“Single reservation?” echoed the ex- 
plorer; “to what? To this London of 
frailties ? ” 

“To be sure,” said the other. ‘“ The 
one party, Pll dare swear, that would not 
put her nose in a ring for thy sake.” 

“Indeed?” said Avenant. “Then she’s 
the one I must wed.” 

The elegant tipped his head, squinting 
derisively. 

“I lay you a double pony to a tester you 
don’t, within the decade.” 

“Done. Tell me about her.” 
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“T’ll do more. T’ll carry you in to her, 
here at once. Tell me about her, quotha ! 
She’s the Fair with Golden Hair, and a 
guinea and a suitor to every thread of it.” 

“Whence comes she ?” 

“From Arcadia, man, with a fortune of 
gold and roses. She cuts out hearts raw, 
as you do steaks, and devours them by the 
dozen. Oh, you shall know her!” 

“ But, by what name, George, by what 
name?” 

**HaveI not told you? It shall suffice 
for all your needs. ‘Thou shalt take a pack 
of Cabriolles, and never hunt her to the 
death. Come, my friend.” 

He led Sir Richard to the house, and 
had himself announced. They ascended a 
flight of stairs, going up into a heaven of 
floating fragrance and melodious sounds. 
Their feet moved noiseless over a silken 
pelt. They crossed an anteroom ruffling 
with lackeys, and were ushered into the 
Fair’s boudoir. 

She sat at her mirror, in the hands of 
her perruquier. She was the most beautiful 
insolent creature Sir Richard had ever seen. 
There was not an inch of her that nature 
could have altered to its improvement. 
The very patch on her cheek was a theft 
from perfection. But to so much loveli- 
ness her hair was a glory, a nimbus that, 
condensing in the heavy atmosphere of 
adoration, dropped in a melting flood of 
gold which, short of the ground only, 
shrunk and curled back from its gross 
contact. All round and about her hummed 
her court—poets, lords, minstrels ; suitors 
straining their wits and their talents for her 
delectation, while they bled internaliy. 
Many of them greeted Sir Richard’s 
chaperon, many Sir Richard himself— 
good-humouredly, jealously, satirically, as 
the case might be—as the two pushed by. 
A stir went round, however, when the rough 
newcomer’s name was put about; and some 
rose in their seats, and all dwelt inquisi- 
tively on the explorer’s reception. 

It was condescending enough, as was that 
of his friend, who loved himself too well 
and too wittily to show a heart worth the 
beauty’s discussing. 

“Have you got back your appetite, sir,” 
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said the Fair to Avenant, “for dressed 
meats ?” 

“ And ladies,” whispered Sir Richard’s 
friend. 

“Oh, fie!” said madam. 

“T will return the question on you,” said 
Sir Richard in a low voice. 

The Fair lifted her brows. 

“Why, I am told, madam,” said Avenant, 
“that you feed on raw hearts; but I am 
willing to believe that the one lie is as 
certain as the other.” 

The imperious beauty bit her under lip, 
and laughed, 

“TI perceive, Sir Richard,” she said, 
“that you do not court by flattery.” 

“TI do not court at all, madam,” he 
answered. 

“Ah, true,” she replied; “you buy in 
the open market. It must be simpler ; 
though in the plain lodging, where I hear 
you lie at present, the disposal of so re- 
sponsible an establishment must exercise 
your diplomacy.” 

She spoke aloud, evoking a general titter, 
and so, aloud, Avenant answered her. 

“By no means, madam. I have in my 
sleeping-room a closet with three shelves. 
On one of these lies Beauty, unspoiled by 
adulation; on another lies Virtue, that 
respects her sex too well to traduce it ; on 
the third lies feminine truth, loveliest of 
her sisters. These are my whole establish- 
ment; and, as they are shadows ll, 
existing only in the imagination, they 
exercise nothing but my fondness for 
unattainable ideals.” 

The company broke into much laughter 
over this jeremiad ; and the girl joined her 
young voice to theirs. But a little glow of 
colour was showing in her cheek, verily as 
if Sir Richard had flicked that fair surface 
with his glove. 

“Oh!” she said, “this is a sad regale! 
Sure, sir, does the climate of Abyssinia 
breed no hotter than Leicestershire 
Quakers? Why, I have heard a lion roar 
fiercer in a caravan. Now, pray, Sir 
Richard, put off your civilities, and give us 
news instead of lessons. They say there is 
a form of lawless possession in the women 
of the country you visited.” 
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She sat at her mirror in the hands of her perruquier. 


“Tt is very true—there is, madam. It is 


called the Zigrétier—a seizure of uncon- 
trollable vanity, during which the victim is 
so self-centred that she is unable to attend 
to the interests, or even to distinguish the 


sexes, of those about her. She will, for 
instance, surround herself with a circle of 
male admirers, assuming all the time, 
apparently, that they are the gossips of her 
own sex, with whom, like a decent woman, 


she would ordinarily want, of course, to 
consort in private.” 

The Fair cried out: “ Enough! Your 
stories are the most intolerable stuff, sir. I 
wish Mr. Bruce joy of your return; as I 
hear you are not to remain in England.” 

Then she turned her shoulder to him, 
her flush deepening to fire; and Sir 
Richard, bowing and moving away, fell 
into conversation with one or two of his 
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acquaintances. Presently, looking up, he 
was surprised to see the room nearly 
empty. Goldenlocks had, in fact, issued 
her wilful mandate, and her Court was 
dismissing itself. 

The explorer was pressing out after the 
rest, when a maid-servant touched his 
sleeve, and begged him to return to her 
lady, who desired a word with him. Sir 
Richard acquiesced immediately. He found 
the Fair standing solitary by her dressing- 
table, frowning, her head bent, her fingers 
plucking at a wisp of lace. Her hair, still 
undressed, hung down deep over her 
shoulders, mantling her with heavy gold, 
like a priest’s chasuble. 

“Did you seek my acquaintance, sir,” she 
said imperatively, “with the sole purpose to 
insult me?” 

“Nay, madam,” he answered, as cool as 
steel ; “ but because you were described to 
me as the one woman in London that I 
might not marry, if I had the will to it.” 

“Why not?” was on the tip of her 
tongue: he saw it there. But she caught 
sir, like 


at herself, and answered: “So, 
sour Reynard, I suppose you would spite 
what you found it useless to covet.” 

“ 7 covet, madam!” he said in a tone of 


astonishment. “J aspire to wrest this 
wealth and beauty from a hundred worthier 
candidates! Believe me, my ambition 
halted far short of such attainment.” 

Her lips smiled despite herself. What 
were the value, she suddenly thought, in a 
world of suitors, that did not include this 
shagg’d and rugged Jeremiah? Her speech 
fell as caressing as the sound of water in a 
wood. 

“Yet you confess to some ambition ?” 
she murmured. 

“True,” he answered: “ the virtuoso’s.” 

She lifted her beautiful brows. 

“T will be candid, madam,” he said. 
“T have the collector’s itch. Whithersoever 
I visit I lay toll on the most characteristic 
productions of the tribes: robes, carvings, 
implements of war—even scalps. Madam, 
madam, you must surely be of the sun 
children ! Your hair is the most lovely thing. 
I would give my soul—more, I would give 
a thousand pounds—to possess it.” 
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“TI see, sir,” she said, “to carry your 
conquest at your belt.” 

“Nay,” he answered, with feigned eager- 
ness. ‘‘Not a soul need know. The thing 
is done constantly. You have but to sub- 
scribe to the fashion of powder and you 
gain a novel beauty, and I a secret I swear 
to hoid inviolate.” 

“Oh,” she said softly. “ This is Sam- 
son come with the shears to turn the tables 
on poor Delilah !” 

And on the instant she flashed out, 
breaking upon him in a storm of pas- 
sion. That he dared—that he dared, on 
no warrant but his reputation for in- 
humanity, so to outrage and insult her. 

“Go, sir!” she cried. ‘ Return to your 
Nubians and Dacoits—to countries where 
head-hunting is considered an honourable 
proof of manliness.” 

He stood as outwardly insensate as a 
bull. 

“Then you decline to deal ?” he said. 

Her only answer was to throw herself 
into a chair, and to abandon herself to 
incomprehensible weeping. But even her 
sobs seemed to make no soft impression on 
him. He took a step nearer to her, and 
spoke in the same civil and measured tone 
he had maintained throughout. 

“Take care, madam. I never yet set 
my will upon a capture that in the long run 
escaped me.” 

She checked her tears, to look up at him 
with a little furious laugh. 

“Poor boaster,” she said. ‘I think, 
perhaps, that recounting of your Tigrétier 
hath infected you with it.” 

“By my beard, madam,” said he, “I 
will make that hair my own.” 

“*See,” she cried jeeringly, “how a 
boaster swears by what he has not!” 

Sir Richard felt to his chin. 

“That is soon remedied,” said he. “And 
so, till my oath is redeemed, to consign my 
razors to rust!” And, with these words, 
bowing profoundly, he turned and left the 
room. 

Shortly after this he sailed to rejoin his 
expedition, and was not again in England 
during a period of eighteen months. 

At the end of that time, being once more 
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in London, he devoted himself—his affairs 
having now been ordered with the view to 
his permanent residence in the country— 
to some guarded enquiries about the Fair 
with Golden Hair. 

For some days, the season of the town 
being inauspicious, he was unable to dis- 
rover anything definite about her. And 


She threw herself on her knees by 


then suddenly the news that he sought and 
desired came in a clap. 

He was walking one day down a street 
of poor and genteel houses when he saw 
her before him. He stood transfixed. 


There was no doubting his own eyesight. 


It was she : tall, slender, crowned with her 
accustomed glory, the flower of her beauty 
a little wan, as if seen by moonlight. But 
what confounded him was her condition. 
Her dress was mean, her gloves mended ; 
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every tag of cheap ribbon that hung upon 
her seemed the label to a separate tragedy. 
Thus he saw her again, the Fair with 
Golden Hair; but how deposed and fallen 
from her insolent estate ! 

She mounted a step to a shabby door. 
While she stood there, waiting to be 
admitted, an old, jaunty cavalier came 


a chair, crying out, ‘1 hate you!” 


ruffling it down the street, accosted her, 
and accompanied her within. She might 
have glanced at Avenant without recog- 
nising him. The rough, dark beard he 
wore was his sufficient disguise. 

Sir Richard made up his mind on the 
spot, and acted promptly. Having no in- 
tention to procure himself a notoriety in 
this business, he rigidly eschewed personal 
enquiry, and employed an official informer, 
at a safe figure, to ferret out the truth for 
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him. This, epitomised, discovered itself as 
follows : 

Cytherea—Venus Calva—Madonna of 
the magic girdle, who had once reigned 
supreme between wealth and _ loveliness ; 
who had once eaten hearts raw for break- 
fast, feeding her roses as vampires do, was 
desolate and impoverished, and even, per- 
haps, hungry. A scoundrelly guardian had 
eloped with trust funds; the crash had 
followed at a blow. Robbed of her recom- 
mendation to respect; transferred at once 
from the world’s idolatry to its vicious 
solicitation, she had fled, with her hair and 
her poor derided virtue, into squalid 
oblivion ; that, at least, she hoped. But 
alas, for the fateful recoils on vanity! She 
drives with a tight rein, and woe to her if 
the rein snap. A certain libidinous and 
crafty nobleman, of three score or so years, 
had secured, in the days of the Fair’s pros- 
perity, some little bills of paper bearing that 
beauty’s signature. These he had politicly 
withheld himself from negotiating, on the 
mere chance that they might serve him 
some day for a means to humiliate one 
who, in the arrogance of her power, had 
scoffed at his amatory and perfectly 
honourable addresses. That precaution 
had justified itself. The peer was now 
come to woo again, and less scrupulously, 
with his hand on a paper weapon, one 
stroke from which alone was needed to 
give the Fairs poor drabbled fortune its 
quietus. She was at bay between ruin 
and dishonour. 

Sir Richard came immediately to a 
resolve, and lost no time in giving it effect. 
He wrote a formal note to the Fair, recall- 
ing himself courteously to her remem- 
brance, reminding her of his original offer, 
and renewing it in so many words. He 
would do himself the honour, he said, to 
wait upon her for her answer, on such and 
such a day. 

To this he received no reply: nor, per- 
haps, expected one. He went, neverthe- 
less, to his self-made appointment, with 
the imperturbable confidence of a strong 
man. 

Passing on his way by a perruquier’s, he 


checked himself, and stood for some 
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moments at gaze, in a motionless reverie. 
Then he entered the shop, made a pur- 
chase, and, going toa barber’s, caused him- 
self to be shorn, shaved, and restored to 
the conventional aspect. Thus conditioned, 
he knocked at the Fairs door, and was 
ushered up — bawled up, rather, by a 
slattern landlady—into her presence. 

She rose to face him as he entered. She 
had his letter in her hand. Her beautiful 
hair, jealous, it seemed, to withdraw itself 
from the curioso’s very appraisement, was 
gathered into and concealed under a cap. 
Her features, thus robbed of their dazzling 
frame, looked curiously, sadly childish and 
forlorn. ‘There were dark marks round her 
eyes—the scarce dissipated clouds of recent 
tears. Who can tell what emotions, at 
sight of this piteous, hard-driven loveliness, 
stirred the heart of the man opposite, and 
were repressed by his iron will. 

“This letter, sir,” said the Fair, holding 
out the paper in a hand that shook a little: 
“T have tacitly permitted you to presume a 
right to a personal answer to that which it 
proposes, because such a course appeared 
to me the least compromising. I cannot 
write my name, sir, nowadays—as scandal 
doubtless hath informed you—but Fortune 
will be using it to my discredit.” 

Sir Richard bowed. 

“There is this difference only, madam. 
My word is the bond of a gentleman. I 
vowed you secrecy.” 

“That is to assume, on your part,” she 
said quietly, “a confidentialness that, in 
its insult to misfortune, is at least not the 
act of a gentleman. 


Moreover, a gentle- 
man, surely, had not taken advantage of 
circumstances to propose to destitution what 
affluence had once refused him.” 


“Beware, madam!” said Avenant. 
“Pride must make some sacrifices to virtue. 
If, in renewing a pure business offer, I, a 
simple instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence, give you an opportunity to maintain 
that priceless possession unimpaired, would 
it not be the truer self-respect to secure 
your honour at whatever cost to your sen- 
timents ?” 

“I thank you, sir,” she said. “I have 
not forgotten, or forgotten to resent, my 











self-constituted mentor. I will assure him 
that, for the matter of my virtue, it is safe 
in my hands, though I have to arm those 
against myself.” 

“Good heavens, madam!” cried Aven- 
ant. ‘“ You are not at that resource?” 

“Give yourself no concern, sir,” she 
answered coldly. “The moral I learned 
of your insult was to save myself in its 
despite.” 

His deep eyes glowed upon her. 

“ You have sold your hair,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, “to pay my 
debts. *Twas your letter decided me.” 

“ At a thousand pounds ?” 

“ At a hundred.” 

Then she added, as if irresistibly, because 
she was still little more than a child, “ And 
now, sir, how is the boaster vindicated? 
But your oath, I perceive, still goes beard- 
less.” 

“Within the hour only,” said he; and, 
thrusting his hand into his breast, he drew 
out the long tresses of the Fair with Golden 
Hair. 

She stared amazed a moment, then 
threw herself upon her knees by a chair, 
weeping and crying out: 

“Oh, I hate you, I hate you!” 

He strode, and stood over her. 

“T saw them through a window as I came. 
How could I mistake them? There is not 
their like in the world. But now, my 
oath redeemed, it is for you to say if I am 
to destroy them.” 

“Oh, my hair!” she wept. 
beauty !” 

“T have staked all on this,” he cried. 
“If your hair was your one beauty, my 
beard alone redeemed me from appalling 
ugliness by so much as it hid of me. Well, 
I have lost on both counts if the net result 
is your hatred. 

She looked up with drowned, bewildered 
eyes, and held out her hand blindly. 


“My one 
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“Give me back my hair,” she ‘said, 
“and you shall have the hundred pounds.” 

“Nay, sweet Delilah!” quoth he; “for 
that would be to return you your strength, 
and I want you weak.” 

Her arm dropped to her side. 

“ That you may insult me with impunity !” 
she said, bitterly. 

“Ah, Delilah!” he cried; “is it so bad, 
that the offer of my hand and heart is an 
insult to a woman?” 

She sank back, sitting on her heels. 
From under her cap, fallen awry, curled 
shavings of gold hung out—the residue of 
a squandered wealth. Her eyes were wide 
with amazement. 

“So bad?” she whispered. 
asking me to marry you?” 

He was not a conformable wooer. The 
love-wise sex shall say if he was a diplo- 
matic one. He threw himself on his knees 
beside the Fair, seized her in his bear-like 
grip, and kissed her lips. 

“ Now,” he said, “it is neck or nothing. 
None but a parson can wipe out the stain. 
Hate me now, and put Love to bed for by 
and by.” 

She smiled suddenly—like the rainbow— 
like an angel. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ if you insist. But the 
poor thing has slept so long in my heart 
that it would fain wake up at last, and con- 
fess itself.” 

The peer took his settlement with a very 
bad grace ; but he had to take it, and there 
was an end of him. 

“ Avenant,” whispered the Fair, on the 
evening of their wedding day, “I have 
been vain, spoiled, perhaps untruthful, 
but—I wished to tell you—you can put me 
to sleep on the middle shelf of your cup- 
board.” 

“Tt has been converted into a closet for 
skeletons,” he said. “I was a bachelor 
then.” 


“ Are you 
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By CHARLES E. SIMMONDS 
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ee my four thousand miles’ 

prospecting tramp from Simla to 

Tibet, I passed through some very curious 

villages, in which the inhabitants and their 

customs were equally strange and ex- 

ceptional from an European point of view. 

Some of the remotest districts I touched at 

had only upon rare and widely-distant 

occasions been visited by a white face. 

Some of the ground I covered had not 

before been “ negotiated ” by human foat. 
It would need a much abler pen than 

mine to do justice to the wonderful majesty 

of the mountain scenery which I en- 

countered, or to 

adequately describe 

the feelings engen- 

dered in one by 

the contemplation 

of the vast stretches 

of rugged savage 

and virgin valley- 

land to be seen in 

and near Tibet, and 

of the huge, lofty 

peaks, lifting into 

the very clouds, 

spreading out and 

undulating as far 

as the eye can 

reach, crest upon 

crest, and summit 

beyond summit. 

Curious, too, are 

some of the ele- 

mental phenomena 

to be witnessed in 


these parts, and 
one may occasion- 


ally see huge banks 

of angry clouds 

being hustled and swept and driven down 

through the limitless valleys, as though 

the tempest, fierce and relentless, were 
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VILLAGE : 


HEAD MAN AND LAMA OF A TIBETAN 
THE LATTER 
A PRAYING WHEEL, 


expelling them pell-mell as unwelcome 
intruders. And so they, resisting, retreat 
into the dim and hazy distance. 

One may naturally expect to find in such 
remote regions the inhabitants of a wholly 
exceptional character, and their habits and 
customs also strange to the denizens of 
more civilised parts, in keeping with the 
nature of their surroundings. 

In this article I do not propose to follow 
any particular geographical sequence, but 
to select the villages hap-hazard, just as I 
consider them worthy of more than passing 
notice, and describe them. 

We will _ first, 
then, take the 
village of Chitkul, 
which was my first 
stopping place after 
leaving Rackham, 
on the right bank 
of the River Baspa. 
On the way there 
I walked over the 
débris of several 
old avalanches, 
then covered with 
stunted birch trees. 
Chitkul (which, 
from the _ illustra- 
tion, the reader will, 
no doubt, consider 
it somewhat vain- 
glorious to call a 
village) is situated 
high up on the 
Baspa, and is the 
last village on 
British territory. It 
is, in fact, as the 
picture indicates, a 
mere collection of squat, flat, wooden huts, 
built at the base of a stony eminence. The 
latter, in fact, is a huge deposit of rocky 
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boulders—an old avalanche. The flat 
ground, on which the village is built, has a 
fairly wide area, and is cultivated with 
tolerable success, during the summer 
season, with peas, black wheat, potatoes, 
and millets. The inhabitants—who reflect 
in their persons their dismal and out-of- 
existence kind of environment, being for 
the most part weather-worn and wizened in 
appearance—are practically shut up in the 
place for several months of the year. They 
exist as traders and middlemen, dealing in 
goods from Tibet, Rampore, Simla, &c. 
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too rigorous for them at Chitkul, and there 
being no food available. I noticed one day 
that all the women were away the whole 
day. I found they were employed digging 
with small hoes among the dwarf bushes of 
the hill-sides higher up the valley for wild 
parsnips; the roots are small, and I was 
informed that they eat them raw. Bears 
are also said to be very fond of them. 

A little way out of Chitkul a curious 
thing happened. In passing a Tibetan 
encampment, I essayed to take a snap-shot 
of it. At the sight, however, of my No. 4 


THE VILLAGE OF CHITKUL. 


Their dealings consist of buying and ex- 
changing. The cattle of the district are a 
cross between yaks and cows, and there 
were to be seen large flocks of snow pigeons. 
The whole place is hemmed in with moun- 
tains close upon twenty-two thousand feet 
in height. 

While I was there fifteen Tibetans came 
in with several hundred laden sheep, 
bringing also salt and wool from Tibet, 
and taking other merchandise back in 
exchange. The cattle, sheep, and goats 
are taken away in the autumn, before the 
passes are closed, to Garhwal, and remain 
there during the winter, the climate being 


Kodak they all bolted to a man, leaving 
behind all their provender and baggage. 


this some 
were about to make 
some commercial exchanges with the 
Tibetans, came up. The former, having 
seen plenty of Europeans, were in no 
way afraid of the camera fiend, and were 
anxious to have their photos taken. 

We next come to Paari Village, which 
I reached by crossing the Baspa near its 
junction with the Sutlej: the same quaint 
collection of card-like dwellings, this 
time situated at the base of a deep, 
sparsely-wooded cutting, with the sense of 
KK—2 


Immediately upon 
Kunowaris, who 


grinning 











WOMEN OF CHINESE TURKESTAN, SHOWING 
THE METHOD OF BRAIDING THE HAIR. 


icy isolation most pronounced. Very 
peculiar in construction are the huts, 
consisting mainly of rough slabs, beams, 
and pine planks, the walls being plastered 
with clayey earth where the slabs meet. 
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Sometimes they are to be found rising to 
the dignity of two stories, the upper story 
having an unprotected gallery running 
round it, the lower one being utilised as 
a granary, or a cows’ or goats’ house. The 
flat roofs are also used as happy play- 
grounds by the juvenile section of the 
community. 

Each of these villages has a god, and the 
dwellings belonging thereto are usually 
distinguished by elaborate carvings on the 
porches, and decorations of burrells’, goats’, 
and sheep’s horns on the outside walls. 
Also, at the entrances to the villages, 
there are what are called “ manis,” on 
which are the symbolical words: “Om 
mani padi hom.” The words are cut 
into the upper stones. These “manis,” 
or places of worship, vary in length and 
size, and it is always the strict custom in 
passing one to be sure the structure is on 
your right hand—that is, if you are a native 
and of their religion ; to leave a “ mani” on 
your left hand is, in the Buddhist faith, 
indicative of a curse on that particular 
village. The Hindus who accompanied 
me—my coolies—although of a different 
religion, always respected this custom, an 
Eastern exemplification of the rule to do 
when in Rome as the Romans do. I 





PAARI VILLAGE. 
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myself also observed this religious custom, 
although I had no sympathy with or 
interest in its significance ; and I insisted 
that all my servants should do likewise, 
whether they approved or not. There 
is nothing like being on amicable terms 
with the people of a strange land you 
happen to be passing through. In con- 
sequence of this custom or, to speak more 
correctly, its observance, there is always to 
be found on each side of the “mani” a 
well-defined track of foot-marks. 

Apropos of the Kunowari race, it is 
interesting to learn that the peasant women 
live in a condition of polyandry, and each 
dark - skinned 
Hebe is the 
happy posses- 
sor of several 
husbands. No 
doubt’ with 
the probable 
consequent 
domestic _in- 
felicity in view 
and to avoid 


such unpleas- 
ant contre- 
temps, the 


sterner halves 
are kept some- 
what distribu- 
ted, and it is 
a rare occur- 
rence to find 
more than one husband beneath the 
domestic roof-tree at a time. Thus does 
Madame Kunowari display a keen insight 
into male married human nature, and a 
careful solicitation for her own peace of 
mind. ‘The distribution is effected in the 
business of husbandry, one male member 
of the household being employed with the 
household’s sheep, another working on the 
Tibet-Hindustan road, and so on, each 
taking it in turns to reside under the 
domestic roof. There are, as a sort of 
counterbalancing compensation for this 
matrimonial freedom, a community of nuns, 
whose daily lives are devoted to the service 
of the Lamas’ monasteries. They are dis- 
tinguished by having their hair cut very 
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KUNOWARI PEASANT WOMEN, WHO PRACTISE 
POLYANDRY. 
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short, and are usually to be found wearing 
a reddish-yellow robe 

The village of Purbani, like most of the 
villages about these parts, is situated in a 
deep hollow, and consists of the usual 
squat huts, and has the customary stony 
surroundings. There is a little greyish- 
wooded dwarf shrub to be found here, 
which grows higher than any other 
vegetation—above the dwarf rhododendron 
and creeping juniper. It has a rather 
pretty bunchy white flower, which was 
gathered by my coolies to make tea of. It 
made a very sweet tea. 

I saw a woman cutting grass right on the 
top of a preci- 
pice and even 
on its face, 
with a drop 
below her of 
two - hundred 
feet sheer ; she 
was hanging 
by one hand 
and getting 
grass from the 
crevices with 
the other, 
singing away 
as happily as 
if she was on 
a forty - feet 
paved _high- 
way. It ap- 
peared that all 
the level places, and even parts that 
are quite steep, are all rented out for 
the grass, which is cut and stored for the 
winter fodder for the cattle; but any 
woman who cares to cut grass on more or 
less inaccessible places can do so free of 
charge. The ladies seem to have a hard 
time of it here, being away at the break of 
day, in a very cold north wind, cutting 
grass on the sides of precipices, and doing 
other equally laborious work. The cliff 
on which I saw the woman has a grand 
echo ; it faces the west, and a dog barking 
half-a-mile away on the west sounds as if it 
were barking on the face of the cliff, which 
greatly excited and astonished my little 
terrier. 
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The village of Lipe 1s a regular home of 
Buddhism, there being a profusion of 
Lamas’ Gompas, which, viewed from a dis- 
tance, look very imposing. ‘There are also 
very tall “ manis,” some as long as rooft., 
toft. high and r1oft. wide. I also saw many 
chorterns, praying-wheels, and much flutter- 
ing bunting. Very peculiar in construction 
are the praying-wheels, which are to be 
seen at the ends of the “ manis,” having 
somewhat the appearance of a small barrel, 
placed end upwards on a pivot. They are 
about gin. in height and the same in 
diameter. The chorterns are situated at the 


together, hap-hazard and pell-mell. The 
natives, too, are in no way superior to their 
surroundings, being offensively filthy of 
form and repulsively objectionable in face. 
As you pass through the village “ streets ” 
you are made unpleasantly aware of the 
presence of the natives, who peer out at 
you from every conceivable corner, high 
and low, on all sides. This is made possible 
only by the grotesque formation of the 
village. Not a little disturbing are these 
“peeps” from evil and distorted counte- 
nances, even with the reassuring element 
of the light of day. I believe, though, they 
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entrances to the villages and, as they reach 
from side to side, one is compelled to pass 
beneath them. 

Lipe Village is more than “ quaint ” in its 
general air of squalor and in its tumble- 
down and _ hole-and-corner_ condition ; 
more like a rabbit-warren than the haunt 
of human beings. There is an entire 
absence of any definite scheme in the 
fashioning or planning of the village ; every- 
thing is in a state of hopeless confusion, 
houses being built on the tops of houses ; 
galleries, doors, balconies all mixed up in 
an inextricable manner. In fact, the place 
looks as if it had been simply pitched 





are comparatively harmless, their faces 
being no index to their characters. 

After a twelve hours’ hard tramp I 
reached the village of Spuch. It was very 
hard going, as most of the little walks about 
this country are. Spuch is a border village, 
the inhabitants being of mixed origin. 
There are, for instance, Kunowaris with a 
strain of Tartar blood in them, there are 
Kunowaris without the Tartar, and there 
are pure Tibetans. Barley is grown in the 
district, being not unlike the home variety ; 
apples, poplars, apricots, and raspberries 
are also grown. The land outside the 
villages is mostly barren, there being little 
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vegetation to be found except sage and 
absinthe plants, the latter of which throws 
off a particularly sickly smell. By constant 
and free irrigation, the fields and orchards 
are kept going. The supply of water is 
obtained by diverting the mountain streams, 
caused by the melting of the snows, into 
little rills, which are brought along the face 
of the mountains. 

The women of the place indulge largely 
in personal adornment, decorating them- 
selves with large turquoise earrings, and 
necklaces of a variety of beads, etc. They 
also wear long coats or robes, with tight 
woollen trousers underneath ; their hair 
being plaited extensively. Round their 
gowns a dirty red sash is tied. 

The village of Shipki is quite near the 
Tibetan border. The fields, crops, etc., 
are much the same as at the villages lower 
down, such, for instance, as Spuch and 
Namgea. The same language is spoken— 
that of Tibet, the same manis and chor- 
terns to be seen, the same poplar and 
apricot trees, barley, beans, and millets. 
The houses are much the same, but the 
inhabitants are quite distinct: they are 
absolute and thorough-bred Mongolians, 
different in dress altogether. The men are 
habited in loose, woollen robes, tied in the 
middle; they 
also wear long 
boots up to the 
knee — called 
“ puttoo boots.” 
The women wear 
also long, loose 
robes, woollen 
knicker bockers, 
and similar boots 
tothemen. The 
latter possess 
the small vice of 
snuff - taking, 
carrying mulls, 
from which they 
take a pinch 
and, placing it 
on the thumb- 
nail, offer it to 
any friend or 
acquaintance 
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they consider worthy of so distinctive a 
mark of esteem. No ordinary acquain- 
tance can expect to be so honoured. 

It is not at all surprising, in view of 
what I have already said about the denizens 
of these outlying districts, to learn that 
they are not wholly unacquainted with 





VILLAGE OF PURBANI. 
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superstition. I saw 
a curious illustra- 
tion of this. I 
noticed on the roof 
of one of the 
tumble-down struc- 
tures which pass 
with them for 
dwelling-houses, an 
old, a very old, 
Chinese gun; it 
looked particularly 
forlorn and effete, 
with its rugged and 
rust-eaten muzzle, 
like the toothless 
gums of an old war- 
horse, pointed out 
across the fields. 
Asked as to what 
this pathetic sight 
indicated, an _ in- 
telligent native 
informed me that it was to scare away the 
crows and evil spirits—the spirits of destruc- 
tion—from the crops. It seemed to me to 
be a sad ending to a one-time formidable 
piece of ordnance. But I think Jim Crow 
too knowing to be caught with that chaff: I 
don’t know anything about the bad spirits. 
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A curious and 
pretty custom pre- 
vails at this village 
—that of present- 
ing nosegays of 
flowers to one 
another as an act 
of courtesy. If, 
however, you hap- 
pen to be a 
“‘ superior,” some 
sort of a present 
is expected in re- 
turn. By a young 
lady I was given a 
bunch of flowers, 
which smelt and 
looked uncom- 
monly like the 
familiar English 
“ wall-flower.” 

There are several 
small villages near 
the Tibetan border, particularly that of 
Rohro, which occupies a remarkably 
isolated position. It looks like nothing so 
much as a handful of houses dropped into 
the depths of a mountain defile. 

Truly one half the world knows not how 
the other half lives. 
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THE SACRIFICE 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 


“ T)AUL, you must go away; you must 
leave Marseilles,” she wailed. 

He turned from the window at which he 
had stood—a fine figure, straight and lithe 
as a rapier, and a fine face which dissipa- 
tion had made white and haggard. His 
sable hair was tied into a slovenly queue; 
and escaping streaks of it were matted 
about his forehead. His dress, though 
slovenly as well, showed yet signs of a 
modishness which it was dangerous for a 
patriot to affect, lest the ever-ready breath 
of suspicion should whisper the fatal charge 
—aristocrat. He laughed a laugh that was 
half a sneer. 

“You forget, Citoyenne, that I am not 
in Marseilles for my amusement, but upon 
the business of the French Republic—One 
and Indivisible. You forget that I am 
become a priest of the gospel of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, or Death.” 

“Do you mock me, Paul?” 

“Mock you? Oh no, Citoyenne, I 
mock myself. I am reminded to-day that 
it was for you that I became all this; 
whilst you”—he paused, his lip curling 
contemptuously —“ you have married. 
Oh, no, Citoyenne, I do not mock you. I 
admire your well-balanced mind that led 
you to make so wise a choice, and link 
your fate with that of a man so powerful as 
the Prefect, your husband.” He spat the 
last word from his mouth like a foul thing. 

“ Paul, you are cruel. You do not know 
what you say. Ah, Dieu! I have been a 
coward, but no worse. After you left 
Boisvieux, I was suspected of being in 
correspondence with emigrés. There was 
no foundation for the suspicion, but of 
what account is evidence in these times? 
I was thrown into prison. The guillotine 
was ever hungry, and victims were every- 
where being sought for it. I was doomed, 
and I was afraid to die. And then, in my 
extremity, Duroc saw me in prison. He 
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returned again and again ; he spoke to me, 
and in the end he offered to save me if I 
would marry him. As I live, as Heaven 
is my witness, Paul, his offer was loath- 
some, and I thought of you. But I 
thought also of death. Ah, do not sneer, 
Paul! Had you been there, or had I 
had news of you to strengthen me, I 
think I could have withstood him. But 
it was six months since I had heard from 
you, and—and I was afraid to die.” 

She paused and sat rigid, her frail hands 
clasped and gripped between her knees, 
her grey eyes looking up to him out of 
her pale delicate face, in an agony of 
appeal. 

Meeting her gaze he smiled. Then his 
face took on a grim expression. 

“This is true, Berthe ?” 

“Tt is true, Paul.” 

He approached, and set a strong ner- 
vous hand upon her brown head; she 
started under his touch, and drew away. 

“Berthe,” said he, quietly, “few know 
the power that is mine. Before long my 
name shall ring through France as that of 
one of the great ones of the Republic. Few 
know the business that brings me South. 
Your husband certainly does not. In Paris 
a battle of giants is being fought, and 
Robespierre, who is my friend, and on 
whose business I am here, shall triumph. 
My mission to Marseilles, Berthe, is of 
such a character and invests me with such 
power, that at a word from me this husband 
of yours shall vanish as the snow vanishes 
beneath the sun. I have no need to even 
lie away his life. I need but say that I 
have learnt that he uses the power intrusted 
him to advance his own interests, to serve 
his own vile ends. He has done this in 
your own case, as you have told me. For 
this, within a little week, the Citoyen Pre- 
fect, Cassius Duroc, shall mount the steps 
of the patriotic guillotine. And then, 
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Berthe——,” he cried, opening wide his 
arms, and smiling down upon her. But 
she drew away from him with a cry of 
horror. 

“No, no!” 

He stood still. His arms fell heavily to 
his sides, and his face grew hard. 

“T understand. You have lied to me. 
This story of the fear of death was a fabri- 
cation to re 

“Tt was true, Paul. I swear it as 
Heaven is my witness.” 

“Heaven!” he sneered. “ There is no 
Heaven. ‘The Republic has abolished it— 
just as it has abolished truth and honesty.” 

“Paul,” she pleaded, stretching out her 
hands, “have pity!” 

“Pity!” he echoed fiercely, and as he 
spoke he caught her wrists in a grip that 
made her wince with pain. “Pity on 
whom? On you or on him? Speak, you 
little fool. Answer me. Let me know 
something of what is in your heart. On 
whom shall I have pity ?” 

“On me and him. Leave Marseilles. 
Forget me, Paul. I am only a poor, 
cowardly thing.” 

He flung her hands from him, and 
turning, he crossed again to the window. 

“What need to fool me? Why could 
you not in honesty have said that you had 
changed your fickle mind ?—that this pro- 
vincial Prefect, this kennel-bred canai//e. 
pleased you better than the unfortunate 
Paul de Lavoisie? Is it ever a woman’s 
way to act a part—to live a lie?” 

“T have done neither; I have told you 
the truth,” she insisted. 

He swung round again, his black eyes 
afire. 

“ But you love this man?” 

“T have a child,” she murmured, “and 
it is my duty to my little son to preserve 
his father.” 

He made a sudden gesture of anger or 
of loathing. Then checking himself, he 
crossed to the table and took up his 
cocked hat on which the Convention’s 
Tricolor was ostentatiously displayed. 

“ Citoyenne,” said he, deliberately and 
coldly, “I shall leave Marseilles. within a 
week. While I am here, I shall not again 








intrude myself upon you. Will you give 
yourself the trouble of telling the Citoyen- 
Prefect Duroc that I regret not to have 
found him here, but that I shall expect to 
see him without delay at my lodging—32, 
Rue de Larive? Say the Deputy Lavoisie 
on pressing business of the Republic. 
Adieu, Citoyenne.” 

He made her a bow of the old salons, 
where first they had met, and setting his 
hat upon his black, ill-kempt head, he 
passed out and down the stairs into the 
sunlit street. 

In a marvelling silence she watched his 
departure. Once her face grew almost 
eager, and she half rose to call him back. 
But ere she could obey the impulse the 
light had faded again from her grey eyes, 
and sinking into her chair she sat and 
thought, and presently she wept. 

Later she dried her tears, and her mood 
was one of resentment. What right, she 
asked herself, had this man to come to her 
out of the past? She had thought him 
dead ; indeed, for the past two years she 
had already ceased to think of him, and 
now of a sudden he was returned to sow 
unrest and fear in her soul. He was 
returned invested with an awful power, and 
her knowledge of his bold, unyielding 
character gave rise to the fear that he 
would over-ride all obstacles that lay 
betwixt them, recking nothing of the 
cost. Her husband, the father of her 
child, was doomed if this man had his way. 
Had he not shown her how a word from 
him could destroy Duroc? It was true 
that she did not love her husband, but 
Habit often sits so closely in the place 
that should be Love’s that the one may 
be confounded with the other. So was 
it now with her. She remembered only 
that Duroc was the father of her boy. 
She confessed to herself that perhaps she 
did not love him, but neither did she any 
longer love Lavoisie. Had he come to her 
hunted and proscribed, pity might have 
re-ignited the old flame. But he came 
powerful; commanding where he should 
have pleaded ; harsh where he should have 
been tender; scornful where he should 
have been compassionate. 
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Since he had left her side it seemed to 
her that she had grown to hate him, for as 
fine and as easy to overstep is the line 
between love and hate as that which 
divides the lofty from the grotesque. And 
so out of her sorrow had anger grown, and 





of the sans-culottes, the friend and con- 
fidant of Robespierre, the very arbiter of 
the Republic. But here in Marseilles was 
not her husband equally powerful, given 
that, forewarned, he should have the 
advantage of the first blow? Would nota 


He caught her wrists in a grip that made her wince with pain. 


out of anger hatred, bringing with it 
hatred’s desire for the destruction of the 
hated. As she sat and thought her resolve 
grew strong and assumed a definite shape. 
Ere Lavoisie could be given time to strike 
her husband he must himself be laid low. 
In Paris he might be powerful, the beloved 


word from him arouse the rabble—that 
greatest power in terror-ridden France— 
His Majesty King Mob. 2 

She had known Paul in the old days for 
an aristocrat; his name had then been 
de Lavoisie. Would it not suffice that she 
should tell her husband this? Her zeal 
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for the Republic would please him. His 
own zeal and his vulgar sycophancy to the 
majesty of the People would do the rest. 
He would visit Lavoisie with the rabble at 
his heels. There would be no tribunal, no 
chance forthe young deputy to present his 
papers, the tone of which might intimidate 
the public prosecutor and make him pause 
to communicate first with the great ones in 
Paris. No; he would be pointed out to 
the mob as an aristocrat; his name and 
title—the Chevalier Paul de Lavoisie— 
should be their warrant; he would be 
/anterné upon the spot, and thus should her 
fears be laid to rest. 

Had she but had for one briet moment 
the gift of Asmodeus—had she been able, 
through walls and roofs, to take one 
glimpse of her poor lover—perhaps she 
had been less pitiless in her fell deter- 
mination. 

In the mean lodging he had hired in the 
Rue de Larive sat the Deputy Lavoisie, his 
chin in his palms, and his eyes upon a 
bundle of letters spread before him on the 
table, whilst his soul was writhing under the 
pain of the old wound whose cicatrice had 
been so rudely re-opened. The letters were 
letters she had written him long ago, and 
which he carried ever with him, treasuring 
them as the faithful treasure the relics of 
their patron saints. Again he read pages 
here and there, fervid with the instinctive 
poetry that is youth’s when it loves. They 
mostly began “Mon bien aimé”; they 
mostly ended “ Whilst I live I am thine— 
Berthe.” They were mostly undated—for 
what does love reck of time or days? 

“Whilst I live I am thine,” he read 
aloud. Then with a hard, sudden laugh 
he rose, gathered the papers together and 
tied them into a bundle, which he con- 
temptuously flung into the valise lying open 
on the floor. 

Thereafter he set himself to pace the 
chamber, awaiting the Prefect’s visit. By 
not so much as one hair’s breadth had he 
swerved from his determination to depart 
as soon as he should have concluded the 
Convention’s business at Marseilles, never 
again to cross the path of Berthe Duroc or 
her husband, and well might she have 
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spared herself the playing of the treacherous 
réle she was resolved upon. 

The evening faded into dusk. Mechani- 
cally Paul lighted the candles on his table, 
and sat down to prepare his report for the 
Incorruptible. 

At last steps sounded on the stairs, 
and a knock fell upon his door. He went 
to admit a short, bulky man with a red, 
coarse face and straggling greasy beard and 
hair of black, wearing a sword and a dirty 
Tricolour sash. He was followed by two 
soldiers of the National Guard. Marvelling 
at this military escort, Paul eyed the man 


.with pardonable curiosity and justifiable 


disgust. 

“You are the Citoyen-Prefect Duroc ?” 
he inquired. 

“T am that humble servant of the 
Nation,” answered the newcomer grimly. 

“I have been expecting you these two 
hours. Will you be seated?” 

Paul closed the door, observing that the 
soldiers ranged themselves on either side 
of it, as though to guard the threshold. 

The Prefect advanced slowly towards the 
table, his lips pursed and his shaggy head 
bent forward. He had not taken the line 
of action his wife had suggested. She 
had dared tell him nothing of what she 
knew of this man’s present connection 
with Robespierre. She had not foreseen 
that to Duroc it should appear more 
profitable to arrest and arraign Lavoisie, 
and thus cover himself with glory, not 
only in the eyes of the people of Mar- 
seilles, but also of the Executive in Paris 
for his shrewdness and diligence in dis- 
covering and apprehending a suspicious ci- 
devant. In this spirit had he come, leaving 
Berthe in an agony of apprehension. 

He turned now, and bent a bloodshot 
eye on the young deputy. 

“So you expected me?” he leered. 
“You had cause to, in all truth. I am 
glad not to disappoint you.” 

“You take a strange tone, Citoyen-Pre- 
fect. Do you know who I am?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered the other, with 
grim facetiousness. ‘You are the ci-devant 
Chevalier Paul de Lavoisie, and I arrest 
you as an aristocrat, an enemy of the 
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Convention, and a danger to the public 
safety.” He made a sign, and the soldiers 
to place themselves on either side of Paul 
advanced before he could recover from his 
astonishment. “We have eyes in Mar- 
seilles, my aristocrat,” said Duroc, with an 
unpleasant laugh. 

“You have fools, too, it seems,” returned 
the deputy with an answering laugh no less 
unpleasant. “The Republic, my friend, 
has a way of curing folly by depriving fools 
of the cause of it—their heads.” 

The confidence of Paul’s tones gave the 
Prefect pause. “Is that all you have to 
advance in your defence?” 

The temptation to allow this man to 
execute his egregious blunder and carry 
him before the tribunal of Marseilles 
proved irresistible to Paul. In his pocket 
was Robespierre’s fasse-partout, the sight 
of which should make the public prose- 
cutor very humble, and cause Duroc anon 
to pay very dearly for his mistaken zeal. 

“Neither is this a time, nor are you a 
man to whom I have any defence to offer. 
Even at the proper season I shall have no 
defence to advance—merely a fact.” 

“ You brazen it after the manner of your 
kind,” sneered Duroc. He shrugged his 
broad shoulders and took up one of the 
candles. ‘ Meanwhile, my friend, we will 
look through your effects.” 

What is there swifter than thought? In 
a second of time Paul had remembered 
Berthe’s letters; he had’ remembered that 
they were undated ; he had in that second 
considered the brutality of this man’s 
appearance, the possible—the certain— 
brutality of his ways; in that second he 
had had a vision of the future—Berthe’s 
future—with this loathsome creature in- 
formed of the contents of those letters, 
ignorant of when they were written, ill- 
treating—possibly going the length of 
killing—her in his jealous brutality. At all 
costs—even at the sacrifice of the pleasure 
of working this ruffian’s discomfiture before 
the tribunal—he must declare himself and 
prevent the search being made. 

“Wait!” In a shout that was like the 
crack of a pistol, he delivered the impera- 
tive word. 


Duroc turned, candle in hand, and 
raised his eyebrows. The note of sudden 
alarm in the voice hitherto so calm had 
not gone unperceived. 

“It seems I have touched you, eh?” 

“Fool!” thundered the deputy. “I was 
the Chevalier Paul de Lavoisie ; but I have 
marched with the times. To-day I am the 
Citoyen-Deputy Paul Lavoisie, a member 
of the Executive, and here on the Conven- 
tion’s business, as this warrant of Maxi- 
milien Robespierre shows.” 

He stepped forward now and thrust his 
warrant under the Prefect’s nose. The 
soldiers, hesitating in view of this announce- 
ment, hung back. Duroc saw the warrant, 
and his countenance fell. Then suddenly 
remembering again the unmistakable alarm 
with which Lavoisie had arrested him in 
his intention to search, and coupling it 
with this disclosure following upon the 
declaration that this was neither the time 
nor Duroc the person to whom he had any 
defence to offer, the Prefect’s suspicions 
awoke again. 

“Tt seems in order,” said he, guardedly, 
and had you shown it me when first I 
entered, all would have been well. But 
you appear to conceal something, Citoyen, 
and I shall not bow to that document until 
I have made my search.” 

“ But do you not understand that a man 
in my position has papers which are not for 
the eyes of everybody. I warn you that in 
tampering with State secrets you risk your 
head.” 

The Prefect grinned for answer. 

“You talk like a follower of Capet. 
The Republic, my friend, has no secrets 
she cannot make known to her officers and 
to the nation. You forget that the Repub- 
lic is the people. I shall make my search.” 

“ At your peril.” 

“Pah!” 

Turning, the prefect came upon the 
valise. He stooped, and when he rose 
again Lavoisie was at his side. 

“What are these ?” 

“Private papers of my own,” answered 
Paul, whose cheeks were very white. 

“ Let us look at them.” 

Duroc turned again to the table, and 











Naught but a little heap of black ashes was left to flutter from his scorched and blistered hand. 
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set down the candlestick. For an instant 
he put down the packet to unfasten it. In 
that instant Paul had pounced upon it, and 
suddenly drawing a pistol from his breast, 
he presented it at Duroc’s head. 

“If you or either of your men moves an 
inch, [ll shoot you,” said he, with a calm 
smile on his pale face. 

Duroc blenched. 

“You fool, this will cost you your life,” 
he muttered. 

But Paul answered nothing. . With his 
right hand holding the pistol to the 
head of Duroc, he was weighing in his 
left the bundle of letters, just as in his 
mind he was weighing the step he was 
about to take. If he gave those letters up 
to Duroc he had nothing to fear for 
himself ; if he did not, everything. But 
on the other hand was Berthe. He 
settled the matter in his mind, and, that 
done, he held the letters over the flame 
of the candle. 

“ Bethink you,” cried Duroc, “that by 
burning those papers you are acknow- 
ledging their treasonable nature in the 
presence of three witnesses, and you are 
destroying yourself.” 

“T know it,” answered Paul coldly. The 
letters were curling up and beginning to 
crackle with the heat. 

“Do not delude yourself that your 
warrant from Robespierre can save you 
from the consequences of such an act. 
Robespierre himself, were he to come 
hither in person, could not save you from 
the guillotine.” 

“T know it,” answered Paul again. “I 
have thought of all that.” 

The package burst suddenly into flame. 








The blaze crept up and licked his hand ; 
but like a modern Mutius he shrank not, 
nor did he relinquish his hold until the 
flames were dead, and naught but a 
little heap of black ashes was left to 
flutter from his scorched and _blistered 
hand. Then, with a ghastly laugh, he 
stepped back, and flung his pistol on the 
table. 

“Do your will, Citoyen. I am your 
prisoner.” 

And thus did Paul Lavoisie, who had 
entered that house one of the most power- 
ful personages of the Revolution, pass out 
a doomed man. He had for consolation 
the fact that he was sacrificing his life for 
the sake of the woman he loved; he did 
it without regret, with, in fact, a glow of 
exultation in his soul. But even of this 
was he to be robbed. 

“ Citoyen-Prefect,” said he, struck by a 
sudden thought, “how came you to learn 
that I was the ci-devant Chevalier de 
Lavoisie ?” 

“From my wife, Citoyen,” said Duroc, 
who saw no reason for concealing the fact. 
“She is from Boisvieux, and she recog- 
nised you when you presented yourself at 
my house to-day.” 

One of those all-illuminating flashes of 
revelation that at times we are accorded— 
and which often it were better we were not 
—came then to Lavoisie. He reeled 


suddenly forward, his hand going up to 
his head. 

“Mon Diew!” he gasped. 

“What is the matter?” inquired Duroc. 

“Nothing, Citoyen. A sudden faintness ; 
the pain in my hand,” he faltered. “Give 
me your arm, Citoyen Soldier.” 
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School Board Children and Higher Education 


By HUGH B. PHILPOTT 


\ HEN the smoke of battle which 

has gathered round the Education 
Acts of 1902 and 1903 has rolled away, it 
is to be hoped that the new authorities 
throughout the country will give some 
attention to a great educational idea which 
has been present to the minds of the most 
enlightened educationists ever since the 
Act of 1870 laid the foundations of a 
national system of education in England— 
the idea that is not inaptly expressed by 
the familiar phrase “an educational ladder.” 
Now that the London School Board is 
about to surrender its control of elementary 
education in London, there is some special 
interest in the inquiry as to what the Board 
has done during the past thirty-three years 
in the direction of solving the problem of 
the higher education of the children of the 
working classes, a problem for which the 
full solution has yet to be found. 

The London School Board was established 
to fill in the gaps—the wide and yawning 
gaps—in the elementary school system of 
London. Neither then nor at any subse- 
quent time has it been under any legal 
obligation to concern itself with higher 
education. Yet there were some among 
the members of the first Board who, in the 
midst of their Herculean task of gathering 
in the neglected and untaught, and impart- 
ing to them the rudiments of education, 
saw visions of some of their young 
protégés rising step by step on the ladder 
of learning, and taking their places at 
length in the highest educational institu- 
tions in the land. 

Professor Huxley, who was a member 
of the first London School Board, gave 
expression to these hopes in a speech he 
delivered at a Board meeting held on 
February 15th, 1871, about three months 
after the first assembly of the Board. “He 
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should like,” he said, “to have an arrange- 
ment considered by which a passage could 
be secured for children of superior ability 
to schools in which they could obtain a 
higher instruction than in the ordinary 
ones. He believed that.no educational 
system in this country would be worthy 
the name of a national system or fulfil the 
great objects of education, unless it was 
one which established a great educational 
ladder, the bottom of which should be in 
the gutter and the top in the university, 
and by which every child who had the 
strength to climb might, by using that 
strength, reach the place for which nature 
intended him.” 

At various times private individuals and 
public companies have placed in the hands 
of the School Board funds to provide 
scholarships for children in London 
Elementary Schools. The Board itself, 
of course, had no money to spend on this 
object. The first of the scholarships, the 
Mortimer Memorial Scholarship, which was 
established as a memorial to Dr. Mortimer, 
headmaster of the City of London School, 
was awarded in July, 1873, to W. E. Barker, 
a pupil in a Nationalschool. The scholar- 
ship was presented, very appropriately, by 
Lord Lawrence, the chairman of the School 
Board, at the opening of the first London 
Board School, the Old Castle Street School, 
Whitechapel. 

The first scholarship holder set a most 
brilliant example to all who followed him, 
and in his case the hopes of the School 
Board were more than realised. Barker 
proceeded to the City of London School, 
where he gained numerous prizes and 
became captain of the school. He then 
obtained a foundation scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and after 
gaining many brilliant successes at the 
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University, was elected to a Fellowship of 
his college. He obtained an appointment 
under the Board of Trade, but, unhappily, 
died soon afterwards, on the threshold of 
what promised to be a career of real 
distinction. 

But before we deai at length with the 
scholarship system, it will be well to give 
some account of the extent to which the 
London School Board has, in its own 
schools, met the demand for something 
beyond a strictly ele- 
mentary education— 
for an education, that 
is to say, suited to 
the needs of bright 
children of from 
twelve to fifteen 
years of age. In the 
early years of the 
School Board no 
such demand _ ex- 
isted. ‘The schools, 
in common with 


other elementary 
schools, were organ- 
ised in six “ Stand- 
ards,” and it was an 


unusually favoured 
school which had 
more than three or 
four scholars in the 
sixth or highest 
standard. After a 
few years of com- 
pulsory 
the sixth standard 
naturally filled up 
and a seventh was 
added. In course 
of time even the 
seventh standard was inadequate to the 
needs of an increasing number of boys and 
girls who had passed right through the 
school, and whose parents were willing to 
keep them at school a little longer than 
the law required. ‘Thus there were found 
at the top of many of the schools consider- 
able numbers of bright children for whom 
no special educational provision existed ; 
they had simply to mark time, repeating, 
perhaps, the work of the previous year. 


education, a 
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E, CUNNINGHAM, 
SENIOR WRANGLER, 1902, FORMERLY A 
LONDON BOARD SCHOOL BOY. 
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To meet this need the London School 
Board decided to constitute certain of its 
schools Higher Grade Schools, and later 
established Higher Elementary Schools. 
The full story of higher elementary 
education in London, and of the relations 
between the Education Department ard 
the School Board on this subject, including 
a full, true, and particular account of the 
famous incursion of Mr. Cockerton and 
the lamentable consequences thereof, would 
form an interesting 
chapter in educa- 
tional history, but is 
far too long and 
complex to be re- 
lated here. For our 
present purpose it 
will be convenient 
to ignore the dis- 
tinction between the 
two types of schools, 
and to use the term 
Higher Grade School 
as including Higher 
Elementary Schools 
as* well as_ those 
strictly called Higher 
Grade. And, indeed, 
the differences are 
chiefly in matters of 
organisation, which 
scarcely affect the 
child. From his 
point of view it 
makes little differ- 
ence whether he at- 
tends a Higher Ele- 
mentary or one of the 
best of the Higher 
Grade Schools. (It 
is necessary to make that qualification, 
because some of the Higher Grade Schools 
scarcely deserve the name, being nothing 
but ordinary elementary schools with one 
or two classes doing higher grade work.) 
In both types of school the bulk of the 
children, if not all, are above the Fourth 
Standard; in both there is a well-con- 
sidered curriculum, calculated to develop 
the powers of the scholars in many 
directions, and to give them plenty to do 
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until they reach the age of 15 or 154; in 
both the equipment is on a more lavish 
scale than in the ordinary school; in both 
the classes are small, so as to allow a 
greater degree of individual attention and 
—which is, perhaps, the most important 
consideration of all—the staff is exception- 
ally strong, often including two or three 
university graduates, and being strength- 
ened by visiting specialists for languages 
and art. 

The theory of these schools is that they 
should be recruited from the brightest 
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But this, after all, only amounts to taking 
the horse to the water. ‘The problem of 
making him drink presents greater difficul- 
ties. Children cannot be compelled to 
attend any particular school; parents, 
knowing, as a rule, nothing about educa- 
tional matters, take the advice of the 
teachers; and teachers are not easily to 
be induced to give advice tending, as they 
think, to their own hurt. 

Thus it happens that as yet there is no 
really effective system in London of transfer 
from the lower grade of Board School to 
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GROUP OF GIRLS OF WILTON ROAD BOARD SCHOOL, WHO GAINED TWELVE 


OF THE THIRTY INTERMEDIATE 


COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIPS 


AWARDED AT THE JUNE, 1903, EXAMINATION. 


scholars in all the neighbouring Board 
Schools, each Higher Grade School having 
a number of contributory schools allocated 
to it. As a matter of fact, this has not 
quite worked out in practice. Head 
masters and mistresses, being human, have 
preferred keeping their best scholars to 
recommending their transfer to another 
school. The School Board has lately 
sought to make the system of contributory 
schools more of a reality by insisting on 
the presentation of a certain percentage of 
scholars from each school for the entrance 
examination to the Higher Grade School. 





the higher. The machinery exists, but 
means have yet to be devised for putting 
it to the full use for which it was 
tended. 

In the matter of building and equipment 
some of the Higher Grade Schools reach a 
very high level. Probably the high-water 
mark has been reached in the Cassland 


in- 


Road School, Homerton, which was 
opened in 1902. The building is de- 


signed for a mixed school of about 800 
pupils, all of whom are to be above 
Standard IV. It is perfectly ventilated 
on the “plenum” system, by which the 
LL—2 
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MARJORIE DWIGHT, 

HASELRIGGE BOARD SCHOOL, FIRST GIRL IN 

THE MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 

MAY, 1903; WINNER OF A JUNIOR COUNTY 
COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIP. 


air in every part is changed every four 
minutes; the lighting is by electricity. 
On the lower floors are a large hall with 
numerous light, bright class-rooms and 
the usual offices. The top floor is occu- 
pied by what may be described as the 
special features of the school—a large, 
well-lighted art-room, fitted with adjustable 
desks; a modelling-room, furnished with 
easels and stands for clay modelling; a 
large and splendidly-equipped chemical 
laboratory —the largest in any London 
Board School, and one of which any 
secondary school might be proud; a 
physical laboratory with a good equip- 
ment of appliances for practical work ; 
a balance room supplied with the most 
delicate balances; a lecture room, with 
seats rising in tiers facing a demonstration 
table and a sheet for lantern illustrations ; 
a needlework room fitted with tables for 
cutting out and a gas stove for ironing ; 
and finally, a large, well-equipped 
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gymnasium, with separate dressing-rooms 
for boys and girls adjoining. And all this 
for nothing a week! What a contrast with 
the elementary schools of the pre-School 
Board era, or even with the first schools 
built by the London School Board ! 

But perhaps the contrast in the work 
done in the schools is even more striking. 
The early Board Schools could concern 
themselves with very little more than the 
“Three R’s,” and if the children in the 
highest classes could read fluently, write 
a bold, clear hand, solve simple arithmetical 
problems, and perhaps answer a few easy 
questions in geography, they were held to 
have done well and reflected credit on 
their preceptors. To-day, we find in the 
highest classes at the Higher Grade Schools 
boys and girls who are well grounded in 
chemistry, in sound, light and heat, in 
electricity and magnetism, in physiology 
and botany (not each pupil in all these 
branches of science, but each in several 
of them), and whose knowledge is based 
on the soundest of all foundations—their 
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own investigations and experiments in the 
laboratories. In French (or German, if 
that is the selected language for study) 
they can translate passages from classical 
authors from and into the foreign language, 
write from dictation, and converse with con- 
siderable fluency. The ground-work has 
been laid by the ordinary staff, and a 
native teacher attends to put the finishing 
touches. The French master, we notice, 
conducts his lesson entirely in French, 
and a member of the school staff is 
present the while, watchful though silent, 
for with all the changes of the years boys 
are still boys. In the art-room the 
niggling little outline copies of the early 
days have been discarded; the children 
practise bold free-arm drawing with chalk, 
model drawing from casts and common 
objects, geometrical drawing and colour 
work ; flowers and plants are painted from 
nature, and then the natural forms are 
arranged to fill a space, ard some idea is 
gained of the principles of design as 
applied to the crafts. In mathematics, 
four or five books of Euclid, algebra up 
to quadratic equations, and elementary 
trigonometry are within the range of the 
most advanced pupils. English literature 
and history are also studied, though not, 
I think, to such good purpose as the more 
scientific subjects. 

But probably the most hopeful feature 
about this Higher Grade work is not the 
actual extent of the curriculum but the 
spirit in which the work is done, the 
appetite for learning which it evokes. 
The rudimentary education of the early 
days only led in many cases to an ignorant 
self-satisfaction ; the more advanced educa- 
tion of to-day leads the pupil to the point 
of realising the littleness of his own know- 
ledge and wishing to increase it. In the 
old days the boy who had mastered 
decimal fractions thought he had finished 
his education ; to-day, the boy who sees 
the binomial theorem looming ahead of 
him knows that he is but beginning. Many 
boys and girls before they leave the Board 
Schools become, not paragons of learning 
but keen students, and the interest some 
of them take in their studies while at 
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school is the best possible assurance that 
they will continue them, as far as they 
have opportunity, after they leave school. 
At one school I heard of a class which 
petitioned to be allowed to come and 
continue a certain interesting course of 
study on two days when the school was 
closed for an examination, and at the 
same school a small reference library 
provided by the teachers is continually 
consulted by the boys in their spare time 
for their own purposes. At another school 
the boys throw themselves with zest into 
the production of a manuscript magazine ; 
at another they hold weekly debates under 
the guidance of one of the masters, and at 
one of these I have heard the arguments 
for and against Free Trade stated with 
a clearness and force that would not have 
disgraced politicians of much riper years. 

It has been suggested that many scholars 
from the Board Schools —the Higher 
Grade Schools especially—continue their 
education to some extent in after life by 
private reading or attendance at evening 
classes. But some few are enabled to do 
so in a more definite and effective way 
by means of scholarships. ‘Those members 
of the first School Board who cherished 
the generous ambition of seeing their 
brightest children rising step by step, with 
the aid of successive scholarships, till they 
reached the Universities, must have been 
somewhat disappointed at the slowness 
with which offers of scholarships reached 
them. By the time the first Board went 
out of office in November, 1873, there 
were only three scholarships under the 
Board’s control. The number slowly in- 
creased, and in 1901 the Board was able 
to report that during thirty years it had 
awarded 713 scholarships— 460 to boys 
and 253 to girls. But even this is a mere 
drop in a bucket when it is remembered 
that during those thirty years the children 
who passed through the elementary schools 
of London were numbered by millions. 

Regarded as a link with the Universities, 
these scholarships have not been entirely 
successful. The brilliant success of W. E 
Barker, the first holder of a School Board 
scholarship, was not repeated by many who 
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followed him. The scholarships provided 
for education at a secondary school be- 
tween the ages of thirteen, or thereabouts, 
and sixteen or seventeen, and the majority 
then left school and obtained situations in 
the commercial world or the civil service, 
greatly helped thereto by their superior 
education, but without having accom- 
plished anything remarkable in a scholas- 
tic sense. A few, however, by winning 
further scholarships, were enabled to re- 
main at school longer, and then proceed 
to Oxford or Cambridge. From _ the 
somewhat incomplete records which have 
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Education Board of the London County 
Council. Every year the Council gives 
about 600 Junior scholarships, about 
100 Intermediate, and seven or eight 
Senior scholarships. Six hundred scholar- 
ships a year may seem at first sight a 
fairly good allowance for London’s elemen- 
tary schools, but after all it is less than 
one scholarship for two schools. What 
would be large elsewhere becomes small in 
London. Nevertheless, the scholarships 
now available for London’s children are 
sufficiently. numerous to familiarise them 
and their teachers with the idea of a 
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been kept at the School Board offices of 
the after careers of scholarship holders, it 
appears that one became a magistrate in 
India, another classical master in a Dublin 
high school, another assistant mistress in a 
girls’ high school and lecturer on scientific 
subjects for the London School Board ; one 
or two became ministers of religion ; but the 
majority have been lost sight of in the 
great world of commerce. 

Within the last ten years a system of 
scholarships, which goes much further in 
the direction of establishing a really effec- 
tive educational ladder for London children, 
has been established by the Technical 
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scholarship as an object of reasonable 
ambition. Any school may hope to win a 
Junior County scholarship, whereas in 
former days the chance of a scholarship 
was too remote to be even worth consider- 
ing in the majority of schools. 

In devising its scholarship scheme the 
Technical Education Board has evidently 
been influenced by the fascinating idea of 
the ladder. ‘The three grades of scholar- 


ship cover the whole period of education 
from the Board School to the university. 
The Junior scholarships are awarded to 
boys and girls under thirteen years of 
age, and about 95 per cent. of them are 
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won by children in Board Schools. They 
enable the scholar to continue his education 
for two years at a secondary school, or at 
a Higher Grade Board School approved 
by the Council, and, in addition to paying 
the school fees (if any) provide a main- 
tenance allowance of £8 for the first year 
and £12 for the second year. In certain 
cases the Junior scholarship may be 
extended slightly beyond the two years. 
These scholarships are only awarded to 
children whose parents are in receipt of 
less than £150 a year, and: the idea of 
the maintenance grant is to compensate 
parents to some extent for the wages their 
children might obtain if they left school. 

The Intermediate scholarships, which 
are open to any boys and girls under 
sixteen years of age, whose parents are in 
receipt of less than £400 a year, provide 
educational fees in an approved secondary 
school, with maintenance grants averaging 
£27 10s. a year until the scholar reaches 
the age of eighteen, with extensions in 
special cases. The competition for these 
valuable scholarships is very keen, and a 
perusal of the examination papers would 
open the eyes of those who think the 
Board Schools exist only for teaching 
“the Three R’s.” In this competition, 
scholars from Board and Secondary schools 
compete on equal terms, and it is interest- 
ing to note that at the examination last 
June, twenty-two out of the seventy 
scholarships awarded to boys, and twenty- 
three out of the thirty awarded to girls 
were won from the Board Schools. The 
difference in proportion is rather striking, 
and may, perhaps, be some indication of 
the relative efficiency of secondary schools 
for boys and for girls. Of the thirty girls’ 
scholarships no fewer than twelve were 
obtained by one school, the Wilton Road 
Board School. The photograph on page 
515 shows the twelve girls who have 
achieved this remarkable and unprecedented 
distinction for their school. 

Another point of interest arising out of 
the lists of successful candidates is that 
sixty-one of the hundred Intermediate 
scholarships were awarded to boys and 
girls who had previously obtained Junior 
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County scholarships. This is a very satis- 
factory feature of the competition, for it 
shows that the scholarships are proving a 
real ladder, and helping forward the 
education of those who most need help, 
the children of parents earning less than 
43 a week. 

The Senior County scholarships are, of 
course, only for the very few. They are 
awarded not on the results of an examina- 
tion but with reference to the past work 
and future promise of the scholars. They 
enable a few promising scholars to attend a 
university, or institution of university rank, 
and, in addition to tuition fees up to £30 
a year, they carry with them a maintenance 
allowance of #60 a year for three years. 
In addition to the Senior County scholar- 
ships, the Technical Education Board 
awards several exhibitions of smaller value, 
which help promising and needy scholars 
to pursue their studies at the universities. 

Thus the L.C.C. scheme of scholarships 
is proving the best means yet in existence 
for enabling the clever boy or girl to climb 
up from the Board School to the University. 
If the Junior County scholar wins an 
Intermediate scholarship, and if the Inter- 
mediate scholar wins a Senior County 
scholarship or some other entrance scholar- 
ship to the university, the ladder is complete. 
But those are two rather big “ifs”; the 
chances of success diminish at each step, 
the ascent becomes more and more difficult, 
and it is only a small minority who reach 
the summit. 

Nevertheless, each class of scholar has 
gained a real benefit, and become able to 
do better work, if not to fill a more lucra- 
tive position than he would have done 
without a scholarship. While of those who 
have reached the universities there have 
been some very gratifying successes 
recorded. The most notable scholastic 
success yet achieved by a London County 
Council scholar is that of Mr. E. Cunning- 
ham, who was Senior Wrangler in 1902. 
Cunningham began his education at the 
Canal Road Board School, Hoxton. He 
afterwards attended the Crouch End Board 
School, from which school he obtained an 
entrance scholarship at Owen’s School, 
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Islington. While at Owen’s School he 
obtained an Intermediate County scholar- 
ship, which he held for two years. He 
then gained the first open mathematical 
scholarship at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and was awarded a grant of £50 
a year for three years (afterwards renewed 
for a fourth year) by the Technical Educa- 
tion Board of the L.C.C. This grant, 
together with the St. John’s College 
Foundation Scholarship, and an Exhibition 
from Owen’s School, enabled him to main- 
tain himself at Cambridge while pursuing 
his studies to such good purpose. 


End Board School a Jewish boy of eleven 
years of age, an alien immigrant, speaking 
but little English. According to his age 
he should have been in the fifth or sixth 
standard. But he was very backward, and 
the master could only put him in the 
second standard. In twenty months he 
had reached the sixth standard, and last 
year his name appeared in the list of 
Wranglers at Cambridge. Could any policy 
be more wasteful and short-sighted than 
one which would leave undeveloped and 
untrained such great natural gifts as that 
boy possessed ? 
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It is clear, then, that the ‘ educational 
ladder” has become a reality in London ; 
but it is only for the very few that the 
higher rungs exist. Many more scholar- 
ships are wanted, if all the boys and girls 
in the elementary schools are to have a 
chance of developing to the full any great 
natural abilities with which they may be 
endowed. For it is certain that to give 
opportunities for such development is the 
soundest civic and national economy. 
There is no waste more lamentable than 
the waste of brains, and the nation which 
knows its true wealth will seek to develop 
and utilise the brain power of its citizens. 
A few years ago there came into an East 





Of Board School boys who, in other 
fields than those of scholarship, have made 
their way to good and even brilliant 
positions the name is legion, though the 
records of such successes only now and 
again come to light. The head of a 
financial firm of world-wide reputation, who 
lives in a mansion in Mayfair, passed 
through the standards in a Whitechapel 
Board School, and it is pleasant to know 
that he still takes an interest in his old 
school, sending ten guineas every year 
towards the cost of a day in the country for 
the children. 

If so much has been done in the past by 
the pupils of the people’s schools, in spite 
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of all restrictions of opportunity, it seems 
reasonable to expect that with wider oppor- 
tunities the record of the future will be even 
better. Every addition to the number of 
scholarships available adds to the number 
of bright children who will have their 
chance to make the most of their lives for 
themselves and for the community. But 
there are other needs besides a larger 
supply of scholarships. There is need for 
some further co-ordination between the 
work of the elementary schools and of the 
secondary schools, so that the transition 
from the one type of school to the other 
may be rendered easier. 

Boys and girls sometimes find themselves 
in difficulties on proceeding with scholar- 
ships to a secondary school, because their 
education and that of their new school- 
fellows have proceeded on different lines. 
For example, a boy may be classed with 
those who are his inferiors in age and 
ability because he knows no Latin, although 
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he may be far in advance of the class in 
science and mathematics. 

Another need is a system of scholarships 
into the professions. The position of a 
young man who leaves school at eighteen 
or nineteen, on the expiration of his Inter- 
mediate scholarship, or who leaves college 
three or four years later, after taking his 
degree, is often one of much difficulty and 
perplexity. Lacking the golden key which 
unlocks the doors of the professions, he 
may be forced into some calling which 
offers little scope for his abilities. Very 
few School Board boys have become 
doctors, and I have not found any record 
of one having been called tothe Bar. Yet 
probably there have been some scholars in 
the London Board Schools who, if they had 
had the chance, would have become great 
surgeons or great lawyers. There may be 
some such in the schools to-day. Should 
they not have their chance ? 

But the development of all others for 
which the time is ripe and the need urgent 
is not so much in the direction of catering 
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for the few exceptional boys and girls as 
for the great mass of those who are capable 
of receiving and profiting by a somewhat 
higher degree of education than they now 
receive. The system of Higher Grade 
Schools provides the machinery for such 
education, but it needs to be further 
organised and developed. Admission to 
these schools from the ordinary Board 
schools must be made not an exceptional 
proceeding, but the normal and usual 
course for all intelligent children of ten or 
eleven years of age. And when they reach 
the Higher Grade School they must be kept 
there till they are fifteen, or if possible, 
sixteen. A.further raising of the age for 
compulsory attendance may not be prac- 
ticable or desirable, but the same end might 
be in great measure achieved by a large 
system of scholarships which would provide 
a maintenance allowance, equivalent, or 
nearly so, to the probable earnings of the 
scholar between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen. Such scholarships should be 
tenable at the Higher Grade Board Schools 
only, not at secondary schools. 

It is a pity that now and again a Lord 
Chancellor zz fosse should have to content 
himself with a clerkship in a solicitor’s 





office, but it is an infinitely greater pity 
that tens of thousands of lads and girls 
should every year be turned out of our 
London schools, at the age of fourteen, to 
be subject for the two or three most im- 
pressionable and formative years of their 
lives to influences which, if not positively 
harmful, are certainly not educational. 
Before they have learned to apply their 
knowledge to useful ends, and before there 
has been kindled in them a love for lite- 
rature, for art, for scientific research, or for 
any other ennobling pursuit, they close 
their school-books—probably for ever. 
To keep 100,000 London children at a 
good school till they are sixteen, or even 
fifteen, would be an even greater achieve- 
ment than to gain for a few hundreds 
admission to the universities and the pro- 
fessions, even as an army of stalwart men 
is a finer thing than an army of dwarfs 
with a sprinkling of giants. Nothing 
would more surely tend to raise the 
intellectual and moral level of the com- 
munity, or more fittingly crown the work 
done by the School Board during the past 
thirty-three years than a_ well-considered 
scheme for extending the school life of 
great numbers of the children. 


MULTORUM ET MULTI MEMOR 





By WILLIAM K. HILL 


OW drinking rapture from the quiet stars, 
That fret the vaulted gloom of passion’s wayey 

Now beating his spent breast on fortune’s bars, 
Slow moves the heart of Effort through the days ; 
And all his path is marked with withering bloom 
He plucked exulting, and the loves, too dear 
To be forgot e’en in the voiceless tomb, 
No more with tender whispers woo his ear: 
Yet these endure, though all forgot of fame— 
The seedling rights we rooted upon wrong, 
The worthful deeds that earned no gilded name, 
The.,weakling faiths we sheltered from the strong, 
But dearest this, the memory of the blows 
We struck together against countless foes. 





“UNDER THE APPLE TREES” 


By HENRIETTA PERCIVAL 


I.—SPRING 

\PRING begins to-day, at least, so says 

the calendar. An icy east wind is 
blowing. The great elm trees in the Squire’s 
avenue sway to and fro, quite bare but for 
the untidy rooks’ nests on the top of them. 
Father Rook finds it no easy matter to 
balance himself as, perched near his home, 
he tries to feed his mate on her rocking 
nest. I watch them on the swaying 
boughs and wonder if they ever feel sea- 
sick. 

I see the children, well muffled up, 
running briskly to school with blue faces 
and red noses. The snowdrops shiver in 
the flower-borders, and the crocuses have 
shut themselves into golden eggs. 

Over in the orchards a storm-cock is 
singing. Louder and louder he sings, he is 
a brave bird and cares little for the cold. 
His nest is already made in the fork of a 
pear tree, and his mate is even now brooding 
over her speckled eggs. So he sings gaily 
and cheerfully. I wonder at him! His 
nest is so exposed and so easily seen that it 
would have been robbed before if it wasn’t 
just a little too high for the bailiffs towey- 
haired son. But there is an old bucket I 
know in the orchard, and that will make 
him just tall enough to reach your treasures. 
Well, sing on while you can. I wonder 
repeated misfortunes don’t teach you some 
sense. Last year, you or one of your 
relations built in an apple-tree within a 
baby’s reach. 

We are a fruit village, we think and talk 
fruit. This cold wind in March we don’t 
mind, it does good in blowing away the 
husks from the buds, and any dead leaves 
that still remain. Winds in May that blow 
away the dainty petals before the fruit has 
formed we dislike. High winds in July that 
blow down the unripe fruit we abhor. 
Visitors should avoid our village at those 
times. 





I iodged with a washerwoman once, 
and she looked at everything from a 
washer’s point of view. “ ‘The glorious orb 
of day,” as penny-a-liners call the sun, was 
to her nothing but a bleaching machine, 
the wind a drying machine, and the rain a 
perverse spirit come to plague a poor 
woman. We are not quite as bad as that; 
though the weather in the country matters 
much more to its inhabitants than it does 
in the town. 

We are a happy little community. There 
is the squire, the parson and his wife and 
boy child, the doctor and his wife, and 
various farmers. We have a village school, 
a church, a pound, and even a village idiot ; 
and more than all, a widow with a little 
boy. She lives in a little cottage, a 
draughty little abode, no doubt, but a real 
picture cottage. She has a sweet, sad face 
and big grey eyes that seem to look into 
the “far away.” We all take a great in- 
terest in her and little Johnny—particularly 
the Squire. We are all very kind to them ; 
we ask them to tea, lend her books, give 
her flowers and advice, we go to cheer her 
up as we think her lonely. 

She smiles sweetly at us all and thanks 
us, and I feel, and I think most of us feel, 
that she doesn’t really care if she sees us or 
not. Lonely? She has her Johnny. Dull? 
Johnny is so amusing ; and we feel inclined 
to say something rude about Johnny—par- 
ticularly the Squire. 

To us he is nothing but an ordinary, 
rather spoilt and very much petted, sandy- 
haired and freckled little lad. To her no 
doubt his hair is gold, his freckles sun- 
kisses, and he is a marvellous child like his 
father, who must have been a perfect hero, 
from her accounts. 

Our village is a straggling one. We have 
a green with a road round it and a stream 
through it. The church, school, and vicarage 
are on one side, the doctor’s at the top; the 
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Squire’s stone mansion, called “The 
Grange,” faces the church, but stands well 
back from the road, guarded by tall trees. 
The Widow’s cottage nestles in a little 
hollow, not far from the church, the other 
side from the vicarage. 

Round all and over all are the orchards. 
Through the middle of them runs the rail- 
way. Great express trains tear through the 
place, and in the autumn long freight- 
trains, laden with fruit, carry our apples and 
pears to the hungry towns. 

In the pretty cottages which connect the 
larger houses like the links of a chain, live 
gardeners and agricultural labourers, all 
leading quiet, uneventful lives governed by 
the seasons and the fruits thereof. I have 
often noticed how much more change 
people who live in pretty houses have. 
Diversified houses seem to mean varied 
lives. In towns, in those rows of red brick 
villas with bow-windows in front and 
French windows behind, the monotony of 
the houses seem repeated in the lives of the 
inhabitants. All the men go to offices in 
the mornings, the women do their shopping 
and visiting. They all keep one servant. 
The men come home in the evenings, have 
their suppers and read their newspapers, 
go to sleep to wake to go to the office again 
next day. Their hair gets greyer and the 
red brick fades, but they go on, until a day 
comes when the blinds are pulled down and 
they are carried out never to come back. 
Spring, summer, autumn and winter mean 
little to them. The coal bill perhaps 
is rather distressing in winter. Summer 
may mean a short holiday in another 
crowded villa, at a hot seaside place, but 
that is all. Not so in the country; we are 
ruled by the seasons, they all bring 
different work and pleasures, and must be 
obeyed. We can’t pick fruit in the spring 
or make hay in the winter, if we want to. 
Sowing seeds, lambs and blossom, making 
hay, gathering fruit, cider making, threshing 
and ploughing, all come in their turn ; and 
when winter comes, the farmer looks round 
and sees the rick-yard full, the granary 
full, the cider casks full, and the brown 
earth ploughed, and he sees that it is good. 
It is seldom, as a matter of fact, that he 
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sees everything as good as that; but it 
ought to be so, and is, weather permitting. 

Here Nip claims attention. Best of all 
fox-terrier dogs, he says as plainly as he 
can, with wistful eyes and eloquent tail, 
that although my remarks may be interest- 
ing and the weather cold, there are nice 
spring smells about, and it is a dreadful 
waste of time to stay indoors all the 
morning. 

Well, we will go out, as I promised to 
take the Widow a book. Warmly dressed, 
not in furs (I flatter myself I am _ too 
civilised to clothe myself in the skins of 
animals like an ancient Briton), we go out. 
Nip is right, there is a smell of Spring in 
the air, and the storm-cock still sings. 

+. * * * 

I woke with a start last night and won- 
dered what woke me. I sat up and 
listened. Ah! then I knew. The night- 
ingales have come! ‘They are late this 
year; we have already heard the cuckoo and 
seen a swallow. Perhaps they feared the 
cold winds for their throats like other 
great singers, but now they arehere. One 
is singing in the copse at the bottom of the 
garden, another answers it from the pear 
orchard, and surely there is a third? What 
a song itis. No wonder poets rave about 
it, it is so sympathetic. If you are in 
sorrow it sounds sad, and if you are gay 
it sounds merry. Here, they never stop 
singing. I suppose they stop now and then 
for rest and refreshment, but they consider- 
ately take it in turns. 

One made its nest in the copse last year 
amongst the dead leaves on the ground. 
There it put its pretty olive-green eggs, 
which were to hatch into nightingales with 
golden throats. It seems strange that our 
two most beautiful singers, the skylark and 
the nightingale, should nest on the ground. 
Perhaps it is a parable to encourage the 
meek and lowly. Nature teaches us many 
things by such parables. Nip barks when 
he hears nightingales, he doesn’t like them; 
he has no soul; he is a Philistine like the 
Harrow boys who throw jam-pots and boot- 
jacks at the “ noisy, beastly birds that keep 
them awake.” The orchard is awake now, 
the plum blossom is almost over, the pear 
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is in bloom, and the apple blossom is in 
pretty pink buds. Nip and I will go and 
look for sweet-scented violets. I know 
where they grow in a great fragrant patch 
under the hedge. Picking violets is a 
sweet but back-aching occupation, so I will 
sit down on a‘log under one of the apple 
trees and rest. Nip sits down too, much 
exhausted from an exciting hunt after an 
imaginary field-mouse. Johnny and his 
friend the parson’s son are walking the 
other side of the hedge, and I catch frag- 
ments of their conversation. The parson’s 
son has evidently been recounting some 
thrilling tale of naughtiness as he ends up: 
““Wasn’t it lucky father didn’t see me?” 
“Yes,” replies Johnny with a deep sigh, 
“it was lucky for you, and it is awfully 
lucky for you being able to see if 
your father is looking or not. I 
never know. Mother says my father is 
always looking at me. I don’t think it’s 
fair.” 

I hear no more, as they move away. Nip, 
who was disturbed by their voices, settles 
again, and I look up through the branches 
into the blue sky. On one of the boughs 
is a chaffinch; bright and gay he looks in 
his smart pink waistcoat, and with his tiny 
crest erected. He is singing, pouring out 
his little heart to a demure grey-breasted 
hen on the bough below. “Pink! Pink! 
Sweet ! Sweet!” he seems to me to sing ; 
“be mine, and we will make our cosy nest 
in this beautiful apple tree. Pink-tipped 
petals will fali on you as you sit on your 
pretty eggs, the sun will warm you through 
the leafy boughs. Be mine! Sweet ! Sweet! 
Pink ! Pink!” But she heeds not the song 
or the singer. Now comes on the scene 
another bird, a rival. No handsomer or 
brighter than the other, and no sweet song 
brings he to his wooing, but a fine juicy 
green caterpillar in his thick bill. With 
dainty grace he offers it, and it is graciously 
received and swallowed, and with a 
triumphant “ Pink! Pink! ”he flies from 
the tree accompanied by the little hen. 
“Pink! Pink!” sadly mourns the rejected 
one and flies away. For what are pink- 
tipped blossoms, blue skies and warm sun 
to him now she has gone? 
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I see the Squire coming across the 
orchard from the Widow’s cottage. He is 
a handsome man, and it is one of the 
wonders of the village why he is still 
unmarried. He is getting on, he must be 
forty-four, but he always speaks very 
bitterly of women, though lately we have 
noticed a great change in him, since the 
Widow came. He is very elegantly got up 
to-day, and wears a buttonhole and a 
frown. 

He throws himself on the ground, not 
heeding my gentle murmurs about damp 
and rheumatism, and even repulses Nip, 
who longs to lick him. “She won’t have 
me,” he at length growls. 

“And you have plenty of caterpillars,” 
I answer, thinking of the chaffinches. 

“Caterpillars! Where?” He sits up 
hurriedly. ‘ What are you talking about ? 
Caterpillars! Don’t you understand? I 
went to see the Widow, I asked her to 
be my wife, I said I would be a father 
to that spoilt child of hers. She thanked 
me very much, but said she never in- 
tended to marry again, that her heart was 
buried in her husband’s grave. Husband’s 
fiddlestick!” The Squire was certainly 
very angry. “She had no other reason at 
all but that she still loved her husband. 
How can she? He has been dead four 
years. I should like to know,” he con- 
tinues, “what this paragon was like, his 
photo isn’t much. I expect she will change 
her mind; I asked her not to give me a 
decided answer for a week. What can she 
find to object to in me? I am not young, 
but then she isn’t very young; I am not 
bad looking, and [ am well off. I can give 
her a comfortable home instead of that 
inconvenient little hole, and Johnny should 
have a good education. She refuses all 
this, for what? A mere sentiment, a mere 
morbid sentiment.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” 1 reply, 
when I can get a word in. “I don’t think 
it is all sentiment with her, she really 
believes her husband is near her, guarding 
her and her boy.” 

“Well, all I can say is, that he ought to 
tell her that to marry me is the best thing 
for them both; such nonsense it is, too,” 
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and away he goes in a huff, without saying 
“Good-bye.” I forgive him. Men and 
children are so alike—if they can’t get 
exactly what they want, the world is all 
wrong ; they never are. 

I am to go to tea with the Widow this 
afternoon. I wonder if she will say any- 
thing. 

In the afternoon I wander down to Rose 
Cottage. The road runs between orchards 
and then a little way across the green. The 
cottage stands in a little hollow, and looking 
at it you would never guess that the rail- 
way is near, but it is. Just as I reach 
the little white gate a train rushes past, 
making me jump. 

I go up the little path to the front door ; 
the garden is not very pretty or tidy. Too 
much Johnny altogether. His swing dis- 
figures the lawn, his balls have apparently 
broken down the flowers, his wheelbarrow 
half full of stones is on the path, and in 
one of the borders, politely called “Johnny’s 
garden,” he is supposed to be making a 
rockery ; it looks at present far more like a 
rubbish heap. The front door is opened 
by the neat village maid, and I sit down in 
the tiny drawing-room to await my hostess. 
It is a pretty little room ; the chief orna- 
ment is a big picture of a man, the Widow’s 
late husband. It hangs just opposite the 
French window. It is an ordinary-looking 
face, kindly and good-looking. It has a 
magnificent frame, and underneath it a 
little shelf, with flower vases, and a pair of 
candlesticks somewhat like analtar. Even 
in winter flowers are always in the vases, 
and at night the candles are lighted. Even 
here there are signs of the beloved, bricks 
and soldiers littering the sofa. The door 
opens and the Widow enters ; she looks as 
usual, not at all elated by the honour done 
her by the Squire. We sit and talk as 
country people do, of last Sunday’s sermon, 
the weather so good for the fruit, of Hannah 
Grey’s new place, Mrs. Turner’s new baby. 
We deplore the disappearance of the 
domestic servant, mention she will soon be 
extinct like the Dodo, and then by degrees 
we get round to the subject of “ Johnny’s 
latest.”" Warmed by the tea, I tell of the 


remarks about his father that I overheard 
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Johnny make. But I am sorry I told her 
when I see a distressed look come into her 
grey eyes. 

“I am sorry he thinks that,” she said ; 
“his father was so good and kind. I 
remember when Johnny was a little boy he 
was frightened at night in the dark. I was 
so miserable, for I found out it was my fault. 
My husband is so alive to me; I seem to 
feel him near me, and I always think and 
speak of him as if he were still with me, but 
I found out Johnny was afraid of him, 
afraid of seeing him I mean.” 

She covered her eyes with her hand and 
gave a little shudder. 

“That is the worst of living alone 
with children—worst for the children, I 
mean,” I reply in my most matter-of-fact 
voice. “I think mothers, even when they 
love most, in fact more when they love 
them, do their children a great deal of 
harm—unintentionally, of course,” I add 
hastily, for she is looking at me in much 
surprise. 

“They talk so much to their children, 
they try to make them think as they do, 
and their brains can’t stand it. They are 
generally delicate and old-fashioned.” 

“Do you think so? Have I done 
Johnny harm? I have always tried to do 
everything for him.” 

“T know,” I answer. “You have 
always sacrificed everything for him. Don’t 
you think he should try to do something 
for you ?” 

“But then,” she says earnestly, “ you 
don’t know what he has lost! His father 
is dead; I feel I must do everything for 
him, poor child. Luckily, he doesn’t 
know what he has lost—though sometimes,”’ 
she adds musingly, “I wish selfishly that he 
did know a little bit, that he could feel 
with me.” 

I say nothing, I have said perhaps even 
more than I ought. We are friends, but 
only surface friends. Her inner self is 
consecrated to Johnny and her lost hus- 
band. 

I am rising to go, when quick steps are 
heard in the hall, and Johnny bursts into 
the room. His face is scarlet, and angry 
tears are in his eyes. 
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I met them all three a few days later. 
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“I won’t believe it! It’salie! Say it 
isn’t true, mother!” 

“What is it, Johnny? What are you talk- 
ing about ?” she asks, but her cheeks pale. 

“They say the Squire asked you to 
marry him and you refused,” he replies 
amidst his sobs. ‘“ How could you? You 
say you love me, and yet you refuse him! 
We could live at that big house, I could 
have a pony and go to Eton! Oh, how 
could you be so selfish?” And he howls 
like a big baby. His mother turns white 
and red by turns. Feeling myself one too 
many, I hastily say “Good-bye” and leave 
the cottage. Johnny’s angry howls accom- 
pany me to the gate. I wonder how he 
has heard, and how it will end. 

I climb up the little hill at the back of 
the cottage, where dwells an elderly dame 
of my acquaintance. Though past her 
three score years and ten, she is still able 
to do a little work in the fields, stone 
picking, squitching and hay-making. In 
the autumn she, with two other old ladies, 
picks up perry pears or cider apples, earning 
one shilling a day. Very picturesque they 
look in their sun-bonnets, and how they talk ! 
Reputations are destroyed, marriages 
arranged and discussed, old tales re-told, 
and the conversations generally end in the 
shaking of old heads and the remark: 
“Gurls weren’t like this in our young 
days.” To which another makes reply: 
“Times be changed.” My special old lady 
is at home and invites me in. Such a 
tiny cottage it is, just a kitchen and back 
kitchen and one bedroom, all on the one 
floor. It is as clean and bright as the old 
dame herself. 

A big kettle hangs from a big hook over 
the fire, and a still bigger cat sleeps in front 
of the fire. A little brown tea-pot is on the 
hob, and I am invited to take a cup of tea. 
I know that little tea-pot has been on the 
hob since the morning, so excuse myself, 
mentioning that I have just had some. 
We have a little talk; I hear about the 
rheumatism, and am regaled with some 
stories about the funerals of her dearest 
relations, and then I give my message, 
stroke the big pussy, say “ Good-bye,” and 
continue my walk up the hill. 
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The scenery and flora are quite changed 
here. The path I follow is like the 
“narrow way,” steep and stony, bracken 
and gorse are on either side—-the gorse, as 
usual, in bloom, the bracken fresh and 
green. One or two butterflies only lately 
turned from chrysalides are sunning them- 
selves on the stones and trying their wings. 
Little rabbits scurry at times across the 
path, and I can hear a pheasant calling. I 
soon reach the top of the little hill, and sit 
down on a convenient rock to rest and 
admire the view. The hill seems to rise 
out of a sea of orchards, now a mass of 
white and pink blossom. I can hear the 
cuckoo calling, and far away in the distance 
where the swamps lie, peewits are mourning. 
Lambs bleat to their mothers, and all the 
beautiful songs and sounds of Spring come 
up to me as I sit like a thoughtful crow on 
a stone. The sun begins to sink, and I 
must descend to earth again. Down 
another narrow path into the orchards. 
I can see cowslips in the grass and spotted 
orchis, but I must turn my eyes from such 
temptations and keep only to my “narrow 
way.” The grass is put up for hay! In this 
orchard there is a deep round pond; it 
generally looks dark and gloomy. Beauti- 
ful blackberries grow on its banks, but on 
account of its depth the children are warned 
against it. Once a disobedient little boy, 
reaching over to pick the forbidden fruit, 
fell in and was all but drowned. His 
mother, who had been almost frantic about 
him, carried him home, put him to bed, and 
gave him a sound whipping. 

“‘T’'ll larn him,” she said, “ to go and get 
drownded!” I daresay it was an excellent 
way of restoring his circulation, also to 
work off her feelings, but it did seem a 
little hard-hearted to me. 

Even the dark, dreary pool is spring-like 
to-day; the bramble is in blossom, and the 
green water is covered with the pretty white 
water ranunculus as with a carpet. It is 
getting dark now, and the choir of birds 
pipe up their evening hymn ; even the corn- 
crake uplifts its “crek crek” as it creeps 
through the grass to rest. 

Nip awaits me at the gate. He is 
dignified and reserved in his welcome. He 
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has apparently been expecting me for some 
time, and missed his lump of sugar at tea- 
time. I promise him two lumps to-morrow 
and a walk by the stream, the walk he loves 
the best of all ; so he relaxes a little and I 
am forgiven. 

The next afternoon, according to pro- 
mise, finds Nip and I wandering by the 
stream. Nipis very happy. He is in the 
water with his inquisitive little nose in all 
the holes in the bank, terrifying the poor, 
bright-brown water rats with his loud snorts 
and sniffs at their front and back doors. 
My hands are full of golden marigolds, 
such bold handsome flowers that grow all 
along the edges of the stream. 

I hear a boy’s voice calling “Nip,” and 
a radiant Johnny comes into my view the 
other side of the stream. 

“ Hullo!” he cries. “I’m going to have 
a pony, and I shall go hunting; and I’m 
going to be a soldier when I grow up, and 


I’m going to Eton, and——-” he stops for 
want of breath, and turns head over heels 
with joy. 


“ Are you alone, Johnny?” I ask. 

“Alone! No; mother is somewhere 
about. I ran on to tell you about the 
pony. We are going to live at the Squire’s 
instead of our pokey cottage. Mother is 
going to marry the Squire.” 

The Widow now appears; she looks pale 
and as if she had had no sleep. 

“Am I to congratulate you?” I ask 
politely. 

“Thank you,” she answers quietly. 
*‘ Johnny is very pleased.” 

“T hope you will be happy.” 

“ Thank you,” she again answers. “ What 
a beautiful afternoon it is. Come, Johnny,” 
and she goes on. 

Nip emerges, very dirty indeed, from a 
larger hole than usual and we walk home. 
I remember his two lumps of sugar, and 
peace reigns in one house, at any rate, in 
the village that night. 

The Squire comes round next day full of 
his engagement. 

Oh, yes, she had thought better of it. 
They weren’t to be married until the 
autumn ; too long to wait, he thought, and 
rather inconvenient because of the fruit. 
” No. 11. New Series. February, 1904. 
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She had suggested winter then, but that 
would never do. He said summer, but 
no, she must have some time to get clothes. 
Women, even the best ones, thought so 
much of clothes! Johnny wasn’t to wait 
for his pony, though; he was going to town 
that very day to buy the engagement ring 
and the pony. Did I think opals and 
diamonds? I suggest that opals ate con- 
sidered unlucky. I am scoffed at. He 
doesn’t believe in luck, not he! He had 
had some bad luck in his life once, cer- 
tainly, but he was always lucky now and 
got what he wanted in the end. He'd risk 
the opals. Should he do anything for me? 
No? Then good-bye, and away he went, 
handsome and self-sufficient, and as pleased 
as a child with a new toy. 

I meet them all three out a few days 
later. Johnny astride the pony and the 
Squire and the Widow leading it on either 
side, and I see a beautiful diamond and 
opal ring on the Widow’s left hand. 

The blossom petals are falling like snow ; 
the grass is growing. Violets, primroses, 
and cowslips are over. The nestlings are 
fledged and leaving their ‘cosy nests, and 
the rooks have flown from the old elm 
trees. And so the Spring passes away to 
join the other springs. 


IIl.—SUMMER 

BALMY June day. The cool winds 

of spring are gone and the air is warm 
and pleasant ; but the sweet spring flowers 
have gone, and the nightingales are hushed. 
Still, there are many other pleasures. We 
will go into the orchards and make hay 
while the sun shines. The trees are all in 
full leaf now, and the tiny apples and pears 
look like green berries. The hay is thick 
and fragrant ; it pervades the air and over- 
powers every other scent—even in the 
houses we smell it. Woe betide those un- 
fortunate people who suffer from hay fever. 
Nip loves hay-making: there are so many 
delightful surprises in it. Last year a field- 
mouse’s nest, full of tasty little baby field- 
mice, was discovered by a scythe, and he 
also found a delicious piece of cold bacon 
wrapped in a handkerchief under a hay-cock. 
There was a piece of bread, too, but Nip 
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has a soul that soars beyond dry bread, 
if not as high as nightingales. 

In the higher fields we can hear the 
whirr of the hay machines cutting the 
Squire’s hay ; but down here amongst the 
trees in the orchards, all must be cut with 
scythes. ‘The three old dames are here 
turning the hay, sun-bonnets on head, 
talking as usual. They must have worn 
their tongues very thin by this time. Hay- 
making is a very pretty sight, and I feel to- 
day like the clown who said he “ liked to 
see others work”; so I will merely make 
myself a comfortable heap to sit on and 
look on. 

Over the other side of the meadow is our 
village beauty, Nancy Price (I left her out 
before in my list of village institutions). 
She tosses the hay coquettishly, and glances 
over her shoulder at the reapers—one is her 
Ben. Next to her is the bailiff’s wife, 
very business-like and plain, in that dread- 
ful combination a black bodice and brown 
skirt—in fact, nearly every one in the village 
is here. Under the trees some way off I see 
the white-clad figure of the parson’s wife— 
a little girl baby came to them in the 
Spring—and with her, too, are some lady 
visitors from London. They are already 
condemned by our village critics as “ play- 
actresses,” because they wear trained skirts 
and transparent yokes to their blouses. And 
now across towards me comes the Widow. 
She looks paler than ever, and sighs as she 
seats herself on the hay by me. 

“A beautiful day!” I make this 
original remark. It is agreed to. 

“And where is Johnny?”—my next 
remark, very naturally, as she is seldom 
seen without Johnny, more particularly 
since she has been engaged to the Squire. 

“ He has gone out on his pony with the 
Squire,” she replies. 

“‘ How devoted he is to his pony!” 

“Yes, indeed he is; and he can ride 
so well. It would almost break his heart 
to part with it now, I think,” she answers 
slowly. 

A long pause. 

“TI have let my cottage from the 25th 
September,” she says at length. 

“That is a good thing,” I reply cheer- 
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fully. ‘And when is your wedding day to 
be?” A strange look comes into her eyes 

“ My wedding day?” she repeats; “ the 
zoth. Oh! that I could die first!” I look 
at her in astonishment. “When I think 
about it,” she continues hurriedly, “I don’t 
think I can marry again. Thinking and 
believing as I do, it will be bigamy. I love 
my husband still. , I can’t see him, though 
I have tried so hard to, but I know he is 
near me still; I can feel it. If I sell myself 
for ponies and money, shall I be any better 
than the women in the streets that we 
good women, as we think ourselves, turn 
from in disgust? And yet there is Johnny. 
Oh, what shall I do? Can’t you tell me?” 

I pride myself, and rightly, on my com- 
mon sense, so make reply, though dismay 
fills my heart : 

“Thinking as you do, you should not 
have accepted the Squire at all. There is 
still plenty of time for you to break it 
off, and you should do so at once. 
As to Johnny—he will do very well. Rich 
people are not the happiest, as you know,” 
I add somewhat sententiously. “ But then,” 
she goes on, “there is another side: Should 
I allow an idea, a feeling—I suppose it is 
only a feeling—to stand in the way of my 
child’s welfare and another’s happiness? It 
says in the Bible that there is no marrying 
or giving in marriage in Heaven. If it 
wasn’t for Johnny, of course I should never 
marry. Oh, I don’t know what is right. 
If self-sacrifice is right, then I am right, and 
yet ”—she covered her face with her hands 
for a minute, and then puts them down and 
rises—“I must dree my own weird,” she 
says, smiling sadly, and leaves me. 

I feel bewildered, and don’t know what 
to think, but seeing the Squire coming I 
think, anyhow, I will stop him and prevent 
him from following her at once, I again 
make the original remark on the weather, 
and he unwillingly stops, with his eyes 
watching the Widow’s retreating figure. 

“And what have you done 
Jonnny ?” I next inquire. 

“The pony cast a shoe, so Johnny has 
gone with George to the blacksmith’s to 
see him re-shod,” he replies, edging away. 

‘* How he loves his pony,” I add hastily. 


with 
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“*Z have a confession to make before 4 am married.” 


“Ves, I wish his mother loved me half 
so well,” he says bitterly. 

“I think if I were a man I should be 
too proud to marry a woman who only 
married me for her boy’s sake,” I remark 
meditatively. 

“You are not a man. And how do you 
know it is only for the boy’s sake? You 
know nothing about it,” he answers quite 
rudely, and gets away this time. Dear me. 
Everything seems wrong to-day. I feel very 
thankful that no such problems have come 
into my life. One might paraphrase and 
say: “Happy is the woman who has no 
history.” There have certainly been times 
in my life when two paths have opened 
before me, but then conscience has gene- 
rally been a good sign-post to me, pointing 





up the one road and saying Right. But the 
Widow’s path seems to be on a moor, with 
no sign-post near, and both roads seem 
right, and both seem wrong. “Come, Nip, 
let us leave human problems and pick 
honeysuckle in the hedgerows.” June, as 
every one knows, is the month of roses— 
beautiful garden roses—the queens of the 
garden—and the sweet wild eglantine. Big 
foxgloves and mullein, out of the leaves of 
which the village people make cooling 
plasters, are growing up, and lovely blue 
teasles are in the hedges. 

Summer is a wonderful time, a time of 
quiet growing, like the school time in our 
lives. We can imagine the fruit drinking 
in the sap of life as we do learning. The 
rain is the schoolmaster, and the beautiful 
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sun the teacher of the Arts, making the boy 
or girl graceful and charming — both fitting 
them for their place and use in the world. 

It is noon now: the haymakers put down 
their tools, and throw themselves down on 
soft beds of hay to take their luncheons. 
Bread and cheese or bread and bacon, 
washed down with copious draughts of 
cider, and then to have a sleep. Mrs. 
Bailiff has gone home to minister to her 
little towey-haired youngsters, who will 
have returned from school, and she takes 
the Beauty with her. 

The three old grannies are sitting 
together as usual, having a kind of little 
picnic ; they too have a big bottle, but we 
will say it contains “cold tea.” 

On the way home I meet Johnny and 
have to listen to a long tale about his pony. 
He has called him Star, because he has a 
white spot on his forehead, otherwise he is 
all brown. Well, it appears Star didn’t 
like his new shoes at all and nearly killed 
the blacksmith—according to Johnny. I 
rather doubt it. Star is about as large as 
a Newfoundland dog, and our blacksmjth 
is a true and undoubted descendant of the 
one whose 

Muscles on his brawny arms 
Were strong as iron bands. 
* « + * 

I went to the Vicarage this afternoon to 
call on the “ play-actresses.” They are 
nice pleasant girls, but like most town- 
people they are “ playing” at being in the 
country. They wear muslin frocks and big 
shady hats trimmed with field flowers. The 
country is so sweet! The air is so fresh! 
The quiet so delightful! They had been 
hay-making, could anything be more 
charming? They love little chickens, aren’t 
they darling fluffy little things? And the 
lambs and ducks! They are going to feed 
them all the time they are here,and milk 
the cows, and have tea out, and lead a thor- 
oughly country life. In fact they have got 
sunbonnets to wear too, like those de/ight- 
Jul old ladies in the hay-field. I remark 
that I live in the country, but have never 
worn a sunbonnet or milked a cow,and don’t 
even keep chickens. They look surprised 
and seem to wonder why I live in the 
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country at all. We see the spring baby, 
called May, a dear little thing, but not so 
pretty as a kitten or chicken. Her brother 
does not care much about her at present. 
In fact, the poor boy feels that the world 
is very hollow just now. His mother has 
May, and Johnny has the much beloved 
pony. He tells me with a darkly frowning 
face, that if the war hadn’t been over he 
would have enlisted as a drummer boy or a 
bugler. Besides, he adds, pathetically : 
“Mother seems to love May best, but she 
has had me longest.” I answer him that 
little girls are always made more fuss over 
than little boys, it is a concession to their 
weaker sex; but mothers always love their 
sons really the best. He is a little cheered, 
and volunteers to accompany me home 
across the green, He tells me an in- 
teresting account of a snake his father 
killed—he is sure it was a viper—and of 
a woodpeckers nest he found in the 
orchard. In return I tell him how I put 
my hand into a hollow tree and heard a 
hissing sound. How I thought it was a 
snake, and then after all a bird flew out. 
We agree it must have been a wryneck. 
In such interesting discourse we beguile my 
homeward way, and part reluctantly when 
we reach the other side of the green. 
Amongst the many institutions, both 
philanthropic and sociable, we have a 
Magazine Club in our village. It is an 
excellent thing in theory, but in practice it 
is not quite so good. No one ever re- 
members to send on the magazines. 
Sometimes one has no magazines for weeks, 
at other times my table can’t hold them all. 
Frequently the June number comes before 
the May,or the May before the April. I 
am shocked to find I have a good many of 
them by me at present, so I will start round 
to leave them at their destinations. This 
“Nineteenth Century” goes to the Widow ; 
I will take it to her this evening, as it is 
just far enough for an evening stroll. The 
Squire chose it. I don’t believe he ever 
reads anything but the Pink’Un and the 
Field. At our first meeting at the Vicarage 
a copy of the “ Nineteenth Century” lay on 
the table near him, and I always think he 
chose it because he knew of no other 
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magazine, and didn’t want to show his 
ignorance before us all—particularly the 
Widow. 

The hay-makers are going home. Down 
the lane in front of me wander Nancy 
Price and her Ben; they are not speaking 
to each other, but he has his arm round 
her waist. They don’t mind me; he 
grins rather sheepishly, and she blushes, 
as I pass them with a “ Good-night,” but 
that is all., They have no false pride; 
they love each other, and all the world 
may know it. 

The sweet scent of the hay is over every- 
thing; big cockchafers boom by, and 
clumsily knock up against me as I saunter 
along with Nip at my side, and wonder 
what is more perfect than a summer evening 
in the country. 

A strong smell of tobacco drowns the 
sweet summer smells, and a turn in the 
lane brings the Squire smoking his after- 
dinner cigar. 

“ Hullo! where are you off too?” 

I explain my errand, and he graciously 
says he will accompany me. I don’t object 
to the cigar, so we proceed, when Nip 
thinks he has had enough notice taken of 
him. We are as silent as Nancy Price and 
her Ben. 
seems to be thinking very deeply. 

As we get near the cottage we hear the 
Widow playing the piano, strange creepy 
pieces they sound to us as we go up the 
path. The Squire throws away his cigar 
end, falls over Johnny’s wheel-barrow, and 
says something I pretend not to hear. 
Johnny won’t have it all his own way at the 
Grange. We are shown into the drawing- 
room, and the Widow rises from the 
piano to greet us. 

I present the magazine and apologise for 
my remissness. She says she knows she is 
very bad at sending them on. The Squire 
also chimes in, and acknowledges his 
deficiencies, and we are all very polite and 
apologetic. We sit down on invitation ; the 
French window is open and the smell of 
roses and hay comes in. We are all 
silent ; at last the Squire speaks. 

“T have a confession to make, something 
to tell you before I am married. Don't 
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go,” he says to me ; “I should like you to 
know too, old friend.” 

I was thinking of going, but at his words 
I sit down again. The Widow is sitting 
quietly, as she usually does, with her hands 
clasped loosely in her lap. Nip sleeps on 
the hearthrug. It is so still I can hear 
the purr of the nightjars and the ticking of 
the clock. At last the Squire rouses him- 
self and begins : 

“Tam now forty-four years old, as you 
know.” He continues, “ I have been here 
as Squire ten years, as you know.” We mur- 
mur assent. “That I am a widower you 
didn’t know.” The Widow raises her eyes 
and looks at him. 

“*T was the second son, and therefore had 
no prospect of being Squire. I only hada 
small income left me by my mother; I 
had no taste for anything much in those 
days but farming, so I studied that, and got 
a post as land agent. ThenI mether. I 
suppose she was beautiful; anyhow, I fell 
madly in love with her. I was only twenty- 
five, there were no obstacles in the way; 
my father urged me to wait until I was 
older, but I would not take his advice. I 
married her, and thought myself in Heaven. 
The awakening came soon enough. I 
found I had married an animal, a woman 
with no moral sense, governed only by her 
passions—no soul, merely instincts. What 
do you know of such women? You, with 
your pure soul and eyes,” he said to the 
Widow ; “and you,” turning to me, “with 
your good old maid heart and morality?” 
Not very polite. ‘“ My life was made a hell 
to me by her uxoriousness and jealousy. 
Then one day she told me she expected to be 
a mother. I thought then, that perhaps it 
would make her different, that baby fingers 
might wake the sleeping soul. I went out 
that morning happier than I had been for 
weeks. I came home to find her lying on 
the floor, drunk. I won’t dwell on the next 
few months,” he said, rising; “they were 
too awful. The new laws for inebriates 
were not invented then; we had no ‘black 
lists.’ My pride, my honour, were humbled 
to the dust. All knew my shame, it could 
not be hidden. About six months after I 
had to leave home ; my brother was dying. 
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I had a great deal of business to do when 
he was dead, as I was his heir. I stayed 
down there until the funeral. On that day 
I was recalled by a telegram: ‘Come at 
once.’ I hastened home as fast as I could. 
When I reached my little house the blinds 
were down. The doctor met me at the 
door ; he had his professional face of woe 
on, and he informed me that my wife had 
had a fall (no unusual thing); it had 
brought on a premature confinement, and 
she was dead. 

“The relief was almost too great; I 
couldn’t act for the moment, so I laughed. 
I buried her quickly out of sight, and put 
no monument to mark her grave. I threw 
up my post and went abroad. I have never 
been there again, and I have never before 
mentioned to any one that dreadful year. 
Meet her again? God forbid! There is 
no place in Heaven or Hell for such as 
she!” He shook his shoulders as if a 
weight had fallen off them, and, turning to 
the Widow, he said: “I have told you as I 
thought there should be no secrets between 
us, no past to regret; we will never men- 
tion it again, but ‘let the dead bury its 
dead.’ I think | loved you first of all 
because of your difference to her; you are 
so white and cold, a marble woman. I 
always said I would never marry again, but 
then—I met you.” He stooped and kissed 
her hand, and went out through the 
window into the fragrant night. 

We sit silent, and then I rise and go to her. 

“It is a sad story, a very sad story,” I 
say. ‘And you, have you no confession 
to make? A man who has suffered as he 
has surely deserves some happiness. Tell 
him your trouble before it is too late. Tell 
him you have not forgotten your sorrow, 
that you have cherished it, that to you 
your husband is still a reality. Don’t ruin 
his life a second time. He will want all 
your love.” 

“He won’t understand if I tell him,” she 
answered drearily. “I hardly understand 
myself; but I have promised, and he has 
suffered before. I will try, like him, ‘ to let 
the dead past bury its dead.’” 

She walked up to the big picture. She 
blew out the candles on the little shelf, 
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threw the flowers into the waste-paper 
basket, unhooked the picture, and carried 
it out of the room. 

Nip and I, being left alone, depart. 

I can see the Squire in front of me, but 
do not try to catch him up. 

It seemed very strange to me to think of 
him ever having had such an experience. 
He always seemed to me such a jovial and 
comfortable-looking person. Well, it again 
proves the truth of the good old saw, 
“Never judge by appearances.” There is 
no moon, but the stars shine brightly. All 
human ills seem to me so trivial when I 
look at the Milky Way. 

‘ and what am I? 

An infant crying in the night ; 

An infant crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry. 

A big white owl flies over my head with 
its noiseless flight, the nightjars still purr. 
My philosophical observations end in the 
ditch, and it is getting late. Summer 
nights are not times to wander about alone; 
I feel I am getting sentimental. I must 
remember my common sense and “ old- 
maid morality,” and hasten home. 

Summer is going fast. August has come. 
On the little hill the heather is in bloom, 
and delicate harebells. The harvest has 
begun in the damson and plum orchards ; 
ladders are reared against the trees, and men 
swarm about them like big monkeys. 
Damsons are very plentiful, and hang like 
giant bunches of grapes. Damsons and 
plums want careful picking ; their delicate 
bloom must not be rubbed off, as it much 
lessens their value. 

There is one branch of Natural History 
that I am not at all partial to, viz., Entom- 
ology. Insects — except butterflies — I 
don’t love. Just now the insect world is in 
full hum, particularly wasps. There is a 
French entomologist who, apparently wish- 
ful of being a second John the Baptist, 
much recommends insects as an article of 
diet, and regrets that they are so little used 
as such. I read a recipe of his for cooking 
cockroaches: ‘ Take a dozen cockroaches, 
pound them in apestle and mortar, cover 
them with beef-stock, and stew.” 

He objects to spiders, as they are not true 
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insects, having eight legs and being flesh- 
eaters. Another man, however, advises 
them— 

“Catch a fat spider, pull off its legs, 
roll in butter and swallow.” 

I am very glad we may be allowed to 
pull off its légs, particularly as it has eight, 
I wonder what cockroaches don’t eat? In 
the West Indies they eat books—good 
leather bindings preferred—gloves, boots, 
and veils, in fact, nothing is safe from them. 
Some people are dreadfully afraid of wasps. 
I am glad to say I am not. There is a 
funny picture by Leech of a wasp at a 
picnic, and if it really was that size it would 
even then hardly justify the fuss some 
people make about them. 

The Squire and the Widow are out 
together; they have gone up to the 
Grange to see about the painting and 
papering. Since the evening when the 
Squire made his “confession,” as he called 
it, she has seemed happier. The picture 
has not reappeared, but her great anxiety 
to live only in the present rather troubles 
me, who begin to know her so well. 

Johnny and the parson’s son are together 
with me in the orchard. Poor Star must 
be enjoying a well-earned rest. They are 
eating plums and catching newts in the 
little pond ; Iam afraid they will be both 
wet and ill before they have finished. Nip 
is helping them with the newts (he doesn’t 
like plums), at least, he thinks he is—which 
does as well. I see the Squire and his 
companion returning. They come to me, 
and he tells me they have settled to go to 
Paris for their honeymoon, but not for 
long, as Johnny has never been away from 
his mother before. He is to stay with the 
parson until they return. 

Johnny comes prancing up with his jar 
full of newts for his mother to see, and we 
all separate after a few minutes’ chat and go 
to lunch. 

And so the Summer passed away to join 
other summers. 


IIIl.—AUTUMN 
O now September comes, the Great 
\J Herbst Monat. The busiest time of 
all the year to the fruit-farmer. All day 
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long we are in the orchards, picking, 
packing, and loading. Big carts drawn by 
great horses carry the fruit to the station, 
and we see the slow goods trains, laden with 
nothing but baskets and barrels of fruit, go 
puffing by. 

The hedgerows are full of blackberries to 
be had for the picking. This sounds 
simple, but blackberrying is not a simple 
performance, and is generally very painful 
and productive of tears in hands and 
clothes. There are nuts and chestnuts, 
walnuts and filberts. There is not much 
corn about here ; the Squire has one field, 
and that is being reaped. 

The harvest moon will be late this 
month ; it will be the Squire’s honeymoon. 

There is much talk in the orchards, but 
it chiefly centres in the absorbing topic of 
the Squire’s wedding. The verdict is on 
the whole slightly unfavourable. The 
Widow is still regarded as a “foreigner” ; 
she has only lived in the village for two 
years. It takes a long time to make friends 
in the country ; we are reserved. In some 
counties visitors are “foreigners” for two 
generations. In our village, about four 
years is enough to know people in; still, 
we are not too intimate in that short time 

Being a widow, too, is an objection; a 
lassie would have been better ; besides, she 
can have no bridesmaids, and what is a 
wedding without those charming adjuncts ? 
Also, as one of our oldest inhabitants 
observes: “No one but a foreigner would 
be married in the fruit-picking season.” 
The Squire’s wedding means a feast, a 
holiday—perhaps even two, as unlimited 
cider means headaches next day, and the 
apples and pears must be left alone. 
Suppose it rains? The apples and pears 
will rot! Then fancy going to Paris, an 
outlandish place like that! Isn’t England 
good enough for them? They had thought 
better of the Squire! 

Nancy Price is now Mrs. Ben, and is 
spending her honeymoon in the orchards— 
a most sensible way. Instead of spending 
her husband’s money, she is making some 
herself. 

The birds are beginning to leave us. 
The cuckoos went last month and, like 
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the old lady said of her daughters, “I 
misses em more than I wants ’em.” They 
are much over-rated birds, I consider. The 
nightingales and warblers, too, are leaving, 
but the swallows will stay a little while, as 
the weather is so warm. 

Johnny and his friend are here in the 
orchards, helping, they say, but they eat 
more than they pick, and talk all the time. 
It is one of “life’s little ironies” that when 
we are young, we never get enough apples, 
buns, and sweets ; and when we get older, 
and could have as many as we used to 
long for, we don’t want them. 

They are to have a governess between 
them after the holidays to prepare them for 
school. I pity the poor lady. I read that 
the ranks of lunatics are much recruited 
from governesses. There will soon be 
another. 

I. see the Squire coming along. No 
wonder he is popular—he remembers 
every one: asks after one old woman’s 
cough, another woman’s baby, and jokes 


.Mrs. Ben, who blushes up to her pretty 


eyes. In fact, his progress is like a royal 
procession, his subjects bowing before him 
as he strolls along. He is a fine-looking 
man, too, in brown clothes and gaiters. 
He carries a brace of partridges in his hand, 
and tells me cheerily that he has left a 
brace for me, and is carrying these to Rose 
Cottage. Johnny comes up to smooth the 
ruffled feathers of the pretty dead things, 
and Nip sniffs at them enquiringly. 

The Squire goes on towards his lady- 
love, and we all continue our work. Apple 
picking up is back-breaking work, and 1 
think I have done enough, and will go 
home and get a book. 

I pause to look over the gate at the 
cornfield as I goby. The corn is done up 
in shocks now. I thinka cornfield is one 
of the prettiest sights: it makes such a 
lovely foreground with the hill behind it. 
The sun shines, making the corn look 
quite gold, and the bracken is turning gold 
too, and the heather looks purple. A dark- 
haired girl is gleaning, and makes me think 
of Ruth, who really was a very forward 
young woman when you come to think 
about her. People behaved oddly in those 
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days ; I don’t mean to say that people don’t 
behave oddly in these days—because they 
do. 

I stop next to pat the big cart-horse, and 
give him an apple, a nice cheap present at 
these times. ‘Then I have to listen to an 
account of the awful pains lately suffered by 
one of the sun-bonneted old ladies. The 
description is appalling ; I only wonder she 
is alive to tell of it. ‘“ But now, thank God, 
she is a bit better, and able to do a little 
fruit-picking.” She, with her two old 
cronies, are picking up tiny little pears, 
filling their big sacking aprons with them, 
and then emptying them into a cart, to be 
used for perry, and, as usual, they are 
talking. Nip and I reach home at last. 

+ * * * 

A beautiful day. The Squire’s wedding- 
day. 

The bells have been ringing since early 
morning ; but now it is time to start. The 
Widow will have no show. A brother has 
come to give her away, and we who are 
her friends are to walk with her to church. 
Then back to Rose Cottage to lunch, and 
the Squire’s carriage will come at half-past 
two to take them to the station. Nip has 
to be shut up ; he is not invited, and wishes 
to come without an invitation. I have new 
gloves for the occasion, which are too small, 
or my hands too big, so I take some time 
getting them on, and by the time I get tg 
Rose Cottage they are ready to start. I 
have never seen the Widow inanything but 
black, so her appearance all in grey rather 
surprises me. I don’t think grey is a be- 
coming colour; anyhow she looks ghastly. 
Her brother is a masculine edition of 
herself. Johnny in a new white sailor suit 
looks quite bonnie, and thinks himself of 
great importance. 

We set out. It is a very short way to 
church ; we see the Squire and his best 
man just entering the porch as we get to 
the gate. All the village is assembled to do 
the Squire honour, and many whispered 
comments are made on the Widow’s pale 
face. The service is soon over, the register 
signed, and we all walk back to the cottage 
to the music of the merry bells. There is 
a wedding cake, as Johnny had howled 
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when it was suggested that one was not 
needed. There are not many of us—the 
bride and bridegroom, the best man and 
bride’s brother, the parson and his wife, 
the doctor and his wife, the two boys, and 
last, but not least, myself. We are all 
very quiet, we try to be cheerful ; the best 
man makes superhuman efforts to be funny, 
but an awed feeling seems to be over us 
all, the bride is so pale and quiet. But the 
joy-bells ring out exultingly, clashing out 
merry peals, for has not the Squire given 
each ringer a golden sovereign ? 

We drink the health of the happy pair, 
and my time is taken up in preventing 
Johnny eating too much cake or drinking too 
much champagne. Then we hear the quick 
trot of the horses as the carriage comes, 
and I think we all give a sigh of relief. 

The Squire looks at his watch and says 
it is time to start, and we all rise and go to 
the front door, and down the little path to 
the white gate. We all kiss the bride, and 
the two get into the carriage. Johnny runs 
up to give his mother one last kiss, and he 
stands on the step of the carriage to reach 
her. At this moment a train comes 
shrieking round the corner, the frightened 
horses rear and back, there is a moment’s 
confusion, and when I look again a little 
white figure lics on the ground. His 
mother is by his side in an instant, and 
down on her knees in the dust. She picks 
up the little still form, and presses it to her 
and cries “ Dick ! Dick ! what have I done ? 
I have killed your son.” The doctor and 
the Squire go to her, but she motions 
them away, and, rising, carries the child 
into the house, up the stairs, and into his 
own little room and lays him on the bed. 
And the joy-bells ring on. 

Every one seems to melt away, and we 
are left in the little room: the doctor, the 
mother, and myself. The doctor examines 
the child, and then shakes his head. 
“There is no hope, the child is dead; the 
wheel must’ have passed over his neck.” 
The mother kneels by the bed: she 
doesn’t cry, only kneels, looking at him; 
and she murmurs now and then— 

“Tt is my fault, all my fault; I have 
killed his child!” 
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I go down to tell the Squire. Some one 
has stopped the bells, and the silence is 
intense. He is pacing up and down the 
little dining-room; the remains of the 
wedding lunch lie on the table still. He 
stops and listens quietly until I tell him 
what she says, and then he turns away with 
a groan— 

“Good God! it is awful, and she will 
never forgive herself or me. I will go 
away now and do all I can; you will stay 
with her ?” 

I say I will do anything I can, and he 
goes. The doctor comes down, speaks a 
few words of sympathy, and he goes. I 
put away the luncheon things, and hide the 
wedding cake out of sight, and then I go 
upstairs. The grey dress has been taken 
off and put away, and the mother is 
standing by the child’s bed in her straight 
black gown. 

Together we prepare him for his long 
sleep. She will let no hand but hers touch 
him, but straightens the little white limbs 
herself, and shuts the blue eyes, and though 
tears fall from: me, she does not shed one, 
and moves about pale and cold, as the 
Squire called her—a marble woman. At 
last all is finished, the room is tidied, and 
I go down into the garden to gather some 
white flowers. 

It is such a beautiful evening ; the sun 
is setting, the birds are singing, the great 
harvest moon is rising so great and red, itis 
difficult to imagine such a tragedy has 
happened. I pick all the flowers I can find, 
and take them upstairs ; then I make some 
tea, andtake that up. Later on the doctor 
comes in ; we try to persuade the mother to 
lie down, but we can’t get her to leave the 
room where he lies. She kneels all night 
by the bed; the harvest moon shines in 
on her, and the dim dawn still finds her 
there ; and so passes the Squire’s wedding 
night. 

The dreary days pass slowly by, and we 
stand by the little grave lined with moss 
and flowers. The white coffin is lowered 
into it. His mother has come, and stands 
like a statue; but as the first earth falls 
with its terrible thud on the coffin, she 
reels, and would have fallen forward if we 
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had not caught her. She is carried back 
to the cottage, and then begins a fierce 
conflict between life and death and reason. 
Her brain has given way under the long 
strain. The expected tenants have not 
come; they don’t like going into a house so 
soon after a death. So it is in her own 
little cottage that she fights her battle. 
She is often delirious, and cries for her 
Johnny and her late husband ; she implores 
that she may die, but never mentions the 
Squire. 

The fruit season is over, the wheat 
garnered, and the swallows gone, before 
she is able to be carried downstairs. Life 
has conquered, but she has been much 
wounded in the conflict. 

The Squire has worn a little path across 
the green in his walks to and from the 
cottage. He, too, looks much older and 
graver, and I see some grey hairs in his 
dark locks now. 

The first day she is down he asks if he 
may see her, but she trembles at the idea, 
and says she can’t see him, and that she 
never wants to see him again. She is too 
weak to argue with, so I tell him she is not 
well enough, and he goes sadly away. The 
week after we go away together for change. 

The weather is cold but bright, and I 
can see she is gaining strength daily. I say 
so to her one day, and she answers : 

“Why do I get better? I wish I had 
died ; why didn’t I when I wanted?” 

I reply that I suppose she has still work 
to do on earth, and “Besides,” I add, 
“ think of the poor Squire.” 

“T do think of him,” she answers. 
“Why did I marry him? To make my 
Johnny happy, for Johnny’s sake, to give 
him a pony and a good education. I 
thought I could forget my husband ; I tried 
to forget him, I put away his picture, but 
I never forgot him, never. I did try so 
hard. I thought it was right to sacrifice 
myself for Johnny. But was it right? No, 
as a judgment on me my Johnny was 
taken away from me, and I am left alone. 
Why didn’t I die? I am married to the 
Squire, and I loathe him. I only love my 
husband, Johnny’s father. Perhaps it was 
he who frightened the horses ; he is about 
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me I know, and he was angry with me and 
took Johnny. You know,” she added 
softly, “when Dick was dying he said to 
me, ‘Take care of our Johnny’; and I 
killed him; he will never forgive me; do 
you think he will?” 

I was quite frightened ; had her reason 
been affected? 1 spoke to her as sensibly 
as I could. I told her she was still weak, 
that when she got stronger she would look 
at things differently. I said it was a pure 
accident, that the train frightened the 
horses. But it all fell on deaf ears; her 
eyes were gazing into the far-away, and she 
only murmured to herself, “I killed his 
child.” 

The next day I had a letter from the 
Squire. He said he was obliged to go 
away to Germany fora month on business, 
but he hoped when he came back in 
November that his wife would be well 
again. Would I find out if she would like 
to go abroad for the winter? 

1 told her I had heard from the Squire, 
but she showed no interest. A week 
after, we were home again. I left her at 
her lonely cottage, and went to my own 
home. 

Nip was delighted to see his mistress 
again, and I was glad, too, to see him and 
all my household goods. I spent a very 
busy time getting straight again and 
settling myself for the winter. All my 
correspondence was in arrears, and as to 
the Magazine Club, the volumes were piled 
on the floor, so I had little time for visiting, 
as the evenings were closing in and the 
dews heavy. 

In the country, too, people generally 
hibernate: nothing goes on, and certainly 
the muddy roads in late autumn are not 
inviting. It requires much strength of 
mind to move from a comfortable arm- 
chair in front of the fire and wade through 
the mud. 

The moral of this is to keep a dog. 
They won’t hibernate, and want more 
exercise in the colder weather than the 
warm. So one November afternoon I pick 
some flowers in the greenhouse and start 
for a walk. A great buzzing fills the air: 
that delightful country sound, a threshing 
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machine. It is like a great bumble-bee. 
The air is fresh and clear, and we walk 
briskly. I am interested to see that our 
winter visitors—the redwings and fieldfares 
-—have come. Rooks and starlings are 
flying about in great noisy flocks, and Nip 
chases a little squirrel with gay barks. 
‘The squirrel runs from bough to bough, 
and tree to tree, enjoying the fun, whilst 
Nip tears along wildly excited underneath. 
We soon reach the green, and go towards 
the churchyard to put my flowers on 
Johnny’s grave. I don’t approve, myself, 
of putting flowers on graves. I consider 
it morbid ; but it is one of the many things 
one does to please other people. As I reach 
the short brown mound, the tall figure of 
Johnny’s mother comes in from the other 
gate, bent on the same errand. She smiles 
at me, and we put our offerings down, and 
she asks me to go home with her, as she 
is so lonely. As we get near the cottage 
we meet George, the groom, leading Star. 
Star seems to kncw us: he tosses his 
pretty head and gives a little neigh ; and 
George, touching his hat, says, “He do 
miss the little master, ma’am ; he is always 
looking for him.” 

Johnny’s mother pats the pretty little 
thing, and stooping, kisses the star on his 
forehead and when she raises her head her 
eyes are wet with tears, the first she has 
shed since Johnny died. 

We go silently into the cottage; it is 
tidy enough now. I notice the big picture 
is back again, and the vases full of flowers. 
She shows me a lovely miniature of Johnny, 
and tells me the Squire sent it. He is 
detained by his business, she also tells me, 
but hopes to be home by Christmas. We 
have tea, and talk of everything but the 
things which lie nearest our hearts. The 
weather, the epidemic of influenza—in fact, 
anything that comes into our heads. 
When I get up to go at last I say: 

“T suppose you will be away for Christ- 
mas?” And she replies, “I shall not be 
here for Christmas.” 

She accompanies me to the gate and 
stands looking after me, lost in a brown 
study, apparently, as she takes no notice of 
the wild flappings I make when I reach the 
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end of the green. Still, I feel quite 
cheered. She said she wouldn’t be here 
for Christmas, so I suppose she has got 
over all her morbid fancies. 

She will live happily with the Squire, and 
perhaps some more little Johnnies will 
come to her, to make up for the one now 
sleeping in the churchyard. 

It is very cold, a few flakes of snow are 
falling, so we hurry home to the warm fire. 
November is a hateful month, it is worse 
almost in the country than the town; 
besides, we have no Lord Mayor’s Show! 

And so the Autumn passes away to join 
the other autumns, 


IV.—WINTER 

UCH a bitter day: what is called a 
black frost, I think—a frost which 
hasn’t even the advantage of a charming 
appearance. Hoar-frost is so lovely and 
sparkling, even making cobwebs beautiful ; 
but black frost has nothing to recommend 
it. It is early for such cold ; old-fashioned 
Christmases are out of date now, but this 

year is going to be an exception. 

I am feeding my little pensioners. Such 
a lot of birds come to breakfast with me 
every morning—robins and _ tomtits, 
thrushes, blackbirds, chaffinches, and the 
ubiquitous little sparrows. Sometimes a 
rarer bird honours me with a call: one day 
a greenfinch, another day a bullfinch, and 
once, to my great surprise, a jay. He was 
very fine and large, and had it all to him- 
self, as all the little birds flew from him in 
terror, so that though highly gratified by 
his condescension in calling, I was very 
glad when he went. 

I hear the little birds twittering all round 
in the bushes if I am at all late, and a pert 
robin comes to the sill and taps on the 
window to find out the reason of my non- 
appearance. 

Robins enjoy, like the cuckoo, an unde- 
served reputation. The cuckoo is always 
calling attention to itself, and is therefore 
taken at its own valuation. The robin also 
makes a great show with his red waistcoat 
in cold weather, and has always been made 
so much fuss about in poetry and at 
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Christmas time. In reality he is a dis- 
agreeable, pugnacious little creature. He 
doesn’t like any other birds to pick up 
crumbs, but tries to chase them away, and 
has terrific fights even with his own re- 
lations. He is certainly fearless, and trades 
on his reputation. 

It is Christmas Eve, and I am very busy. 
Christmas is a sad time to older people, in 
fact, all anniversaries are. But Christmas 
is haunted by many ghosts—ghosts of 
childhood, ghosts of girlhood, ghosts of 
past and happy Christmases before the 
gaps began to come in the family circle. 
But of all these the worst are the 
ghosts of the “might-have-beens.” These 
should be exorcised at once, as _ they 
lead to much heart-burning and vexation 
of spirit. 

As I don’t enjoy Christmas myself, 
having many ghosts of all sorts, the best 
thing to do is to try and make others enjoy 
it, so 1 am making up parcels—not for the 
post. I flatter myself that I am one of a 
very small minority who does what the poor 
Postmaster-General vainly implores us to do 
every Christmas, “ Post early.” No, the 
parcels I am doing up now are for the 
people in our village. .Tea for the old 
grannies, sweets for the children, and 
various little parcels for Johnny’s mother, 
the parson’s wife and others. The Squire 
comes home this afternoon, and they are 
to go for their long-delayed honeymoon 
almost directly after Christmas. 

I have promised to help decorate the 
church, too, so I really must be off. 

The weather isn’t so bad to feel as it 
looks, so I walk briskly to the church, and 
prick and stain my fingers for two long 
hours, with the rest of the parish. 

We always decorate our church in the 
same way; we are conservative, and object 
to change—or improvement. We have a 
Christmas text of cotton-wool letters on a 
bright red ground along the rood screen ; 
a holly and ivy wreath on the altar rails 
pricks the hands of the devout. We wreathe 
the pillars with evergreens, and the pulpit. 
The gardener from The Grange brings some 
pots of plants which he arranges round the 
lectern, and some white flowers for the 
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font. One of the farmer’s daughters makes 
wonderful things of rice or tapioca and 
sealing-wax, which grace the windows, and 
we look around much pleased with our 
handiwork. ‘The only thing undecorated is 
the altar—I should say Communion-table. 
We are not ritualistic, thank Heaven! 

As I come out I see Johnny’s mother 
decorating his little grave for Christmas, so 
I go up to her and she looks up._ I wish 
her the Compliments of the Season and we 
talk of the seasonable weather, and then I 
ask : 

“Do you know when the Squire comes 
back ?” 

“He said by the half-past three train,” 
she answers. 

** But the train is sure to be late.” 

She rises, and we stand looking down at 
the grave. No earth is to be seen; it is a 
bank of the most beautiful flowers. I 
wonder a little, as they must have cost a 
lot of money, and I know she has not 
much. 

“When I am dead,” she remarks sud- 
denl:, “I want to be buried here by 
Johnny. Will you remember? I don’t 
want to be put in the Squire’s vault. Will 
you tell him?” 

“Yes, I will,” I answer. “I would 
rather lie in the open myself with the 
flowers and birds. But you are more likely 
to see me buried. I ama good deal older 
than you,” I add smiling. 

She smiles sadly. 

“Will you be at home this afternoon?” 
I next enquire. “I have a little present 
for you, and I was going to bring it 
round.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, but I shall be 
out, I think,” she answers slowly. 

“Oh! going to meet the Squire I sup- 
pose. I will leave it for you, then,” I 
reply. 

We go to the gate together. As we part 
she stoops down—she is a good deal taller 
than I am—and kisses me. 

“Good-bye, dear,” she says, and goes. 

I am surprised. Though I have known 
her some time, and very intimately lately, 
she has never kissed me, or wished to do 
so. I daresay she feels extra lonely, it 
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1 hear them go tramping on. 


being Christmas time. She must have a 
dreadful supply of “ might-have-been ” 
ghosts. 

I go home and eat my lunch, having 
tried in vain to cleanse my fingers. Then 
I take up a book, but it looks so like snow 
that I think I had better go out at once. 
Taking a basket and putting all my little 
parcels into it, I start out. It is very still, 
and there is, no doubt, snow in the air. 
The orchards stand still and dark against 
the gloomy sky. Men have been busy 
hedging and ditching—no doubt a 
necessary, but a most disfiguring operation. 
The trees, too, have been pruned, useless 
boughs cut away, and any mistletoe, or 
“kissing-bush” as they call it here with- 
out any reticence, torn down. Well, they 
deserve their long sleep this year, they have 
borne much fruit. 

I go first to Rose Cottage and leave the 
parcel, as the little maid is the only one at 
home. Then to the parson’s with presents 
for the children, to the doctor’s, and on to 
all my friends like a small edition of Santa 
Claus. At length there is but one parcel 


left—a packet of tea for my favourite old 
lady who lives on the hill. 

Up I go. She- has a daughter home 
for Christmas, and the little cottage looks 
brighter than ever with a bit of “ Christ- 
mas,” as she calls holly, over the brilliant 
pictures of the King and Queen which 
decorate her walls. She is very cheery, and 
expresses herself much pleased with the 
tea. She doubts if she will see another 
Christmas, with much shaking of her head 
—she is past her threescore years and ten. 
But I tell her she will outlive us all, and 
with mutual good wishes for the season, 
we part, and I go down the hill. A train 
sweeps by me as I descend, and I re- 
member it is the Squire’s train, though 
half-an-hour late by the church clock. 
Lights are beginning to appear in the 
cottage windows, but Rose Cottage is quite 
dark still. Johnny’s mother will get very 
cold waiting at the station. I waste no 
time, but hasten home, as the snow is 
beginning—big feathery flakes are falling 
—and I get home just in time. 

Snow is a beautiful thing to look at— 
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the sight of the “white world” the first 
morning fills one with admiration—but 
otherwise it is hateful, and in the country 
it lies for days. Then the thaw comes, and 
the roads, a mixture of snow and mud, are 
of the consistency of hasty pudding. 

Polar exploration is a thing I have no 
sympathy with at all. It seems to be so 
foolish to endure so much to gain so little. 
And it is so dirty, too: a yearly bath ina 
teacupful of water is not my fancy. I sit 
down comfortably in front of the fire with 
a nice book and a pleasing sense of duty 
accomplished. Nip lies at my feet. It is 
strange that even to unselfish people the 
sound of a high wind outside, rain beating 
against the window, or the consciousness of 
snow falling heavily, makes them feel all 
the more comfortable. They may murmur, 
as a strong gust shakes the house, “ God 
help the poor sailors,” or feel pity for the 
homeless ones, but the contrast is pleasant. 

I have just finished a cosy tea when I 
hear the front door bell, and a few minutes 
after the Squire comes in. He looks like 
Father Christmas or a polar bear, but his 
face is pale and worried. 

“Ts she here?” he asks. 
I know at once whom he means, and reply: 


“No; I haven’t seen her since the 
morning. Didn’t she go to the station to 
meet you?” 

“No; where is she? She is not at 


home—she hasn’t been home since lunch, 
and it is after five now. She is not at the 
parson’s or at the doctor’s. She hasn’t 
gone by the train—I asked at the station. 
Where is she?” 

‘Perhaps she has gone to see some one a 
little way off, and is stopping there because 
of the snow,” I suggest feebly, though 
dismal forebodings will fill my head. 

“She doesn’t know any one to go and 
see. No; something has happened to her. 
Surely she would have been at home to see 
me? I must go and look for her.” And he 
turned to go. 

“Do stay and have a cup of tea, you 
look so cold,” I say; “‘and then if she 
hasn’t come back we will send the men to 
look for her.” 

‘“How can I drink tea? Perhaps she is 
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lost in the snow. I will go up to the house 
and send out men at once.” And he 
turned away and left. 

I couldn’t settle after he had gone. His 
anxiety affected me, and putting on a cloak 
I goto the front door. I can hear carol 
singers somewhere, and their voices sound 
soft and sweet in the distance. Hours 
pass, it seems to me. I wander from my 
sitting-room to the front door and back 
again. Nip seems to feel nervous, too, and 
follows me as I move backwards and 
forwards, though his eyes look wistfully at 
the warm fire and comfortable rug. 

At last he pricks up his ears and gives a 
short bark, and then a long howl. I listen, 
and distinctly hear the muffled sound of 
many footsteps coming along the road, a 
measured tramp, tramp, coming nearer and 
nearer. It may be only the bell-ringers, 
and yet my heart beats to suffocation. I 
can’t move, I feel rooted to the spot. 
They stop at my gate, and there is a 
whispered consultation; and then I hear 
the footsteps of one man only come up the 
path. He looms out of the snow and 
stands in front of me. It is the bailiff, 
but his ruddy face is pale. 

“ Please, mum, we’ve found the Squire’s 
lady,” he says huskily, touching his cap. 

“ You have found her? Where?” I ask. 

“ Please, mum, we found her in the long 
orchard in the round pond. We're taking 
herhome. Will ’ee go and tell the Squire, 
mum, please? We durn’t.” 

“In the pond?” I repeat ; “ how did she 
get there? Is she drowned ?” 
“T’m afeared so, mum,” 
shaking his head. “I don’t know ’ow she 
got in there. But we'll be going on, and 
take her home and tell the doctor. But do 
’ee tell the Squire, mum. He'll take it 

hard, I’m afeared.” And he goes. 

They pick up their burden, and I hear 
them go tramping on. Round the bend of 
the road they go, five men, four of them 
carrying something covered with a tarpaulin 
or some dark covering. The snow has 
almost covered it as if to hide the sad thing 
from our gaze. 

It all seems to explain itself to me as I 
toil up through the avenue to the Grange. 


he answers, 
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‘The intense, undying love for her hus- 
band had been intensified by Johnny’s 
death, which she considered as a judgment 
on her. for being unfaithful to him. The 
idea of second marriage, which had always 
been repugnant to her, had got more and 
more distasteful, and she had found the 
solution only in death. 

But how to tell the Squire? How dread- 
ful it seemed to think that, whilst I was 
sitting in my comfortable arm-chair, enjoy- 
ing the imaginary woes of a novel heroine, 
she should have entered the dark valley of 
her own accord, and that a real tragedy had 
taken place so near my gates. 

The library windows are open, and a 
blood-red light lay on the snow from the 
shaded lamp. I can see the Squire sitting 
near the table, with his head on his hands. 

“ Squire,” I call. 

“Who's there?” 
window and sees me. 

“You have news? Come in.” I go 
round to the front door, which he opens for 
me, and I follow him into the library. 

Then he turns round: 

“Well?” 


And he comes to the 


“She is found,” I say jerkily. “ They 
have taken her home.” 

“Taken her home? What do you 
mean? For God’s sake tell me _ the 


truth?” he cries. 

I brace myself up and say with an 
effort : 

“They found her in the deep pond; she 
is drowned.” 

“He looks at me stupidly, and repeats 
slowly, ‘‘ They found her in the deep pond, 
and she is drowned. I don’t understand. 
Tell me, how did she get drowned? The 
pond is not near the path.” 

I don’t know what to tell him. Why 
should I have to tell him the dreadful 
news? What shall I say? 

He waits patiently, looking at me. At 
last : 

“TI think she drowned herself,” I say 
desperately. 

“And why do you 
inquires very quietly. 

“T will tell you what I think, and you 
must judge whether I am right,” I answer. 


think so?” he 
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“You may not understand. I can under- 
stand a little bit, but then I, too, am a 
woman. When her husband died she 
didn’t put her sorrow from her as a man 
would. She cherished it and magnified it. 
She thought of him all day and all night. 
She imagined what he would say to her, and 
she lived her short happy married life with 
him over and over again in her imagina- 
tion, until to her he was almost a god, and 
a live being in another and perfect world. 
She had promised him to take care of 
Johnny, and so when the question came 
between herself and Johnny’s welfare, she 
sacrificed her feelings. Even then she 
told me she didn’t think it was right, and 
that she felt as if she was committing 
bigamy. After you told her you had had 
trouble, pity for you also became a factor 
in her case. She tried then to ‘let her 
dead bury its dead.’ She banished the 
picture, and for a time almost succeeded. 
Then came the dreadful time of Johnny’s 
death. She told me it was a judgment on 
her for being unfaithful to her husband, 
and always said she had killed him. Then 
you went away and she was much alone.” 

My voice broke, though I had gone on 
boldly so far. The Squire didn’t speak ; he 
was sitting down again, with his face buried 
in his hands. I went on: 

“T thought she had got better. She told 
me she was going away—at least, would not 
be here for Christmas—so I thought she 
meant she was going with you. This 
morning I met her, and she asked me to 
tell you that she wanted to be buried by 
Johnny. Oh, why didn’t I understand !” 

He made no answer. I could not 
comfort him, his grief was too deep for 
any one to help. So I left him alone with 
his sorrow, and went away. The snow had 
stopped now, and I went quickly home, 
but it was long before I slept that miserable 
night. 

It is Christmas morning. A _ beautiful 
real picture Christmas. The snow sparkles 
in the clear sunshine and the bells ring 
gaily. We all assemble at church to sing 
the Christmas hymns, but the Squire is not 
there, and the parson’s voice breaks, and 
there is almost a sob in the church as he 
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prays “for all those who in this transitory 

life are in trouble, sorrow, need, sick- 

ness, or any other infirmity.” The 

! Christmas greetings we exchange are full 

of sadness. Our village has never before 

been brought face to face with a tragedy, 
and we all feel it and share the Squire’s 
sorrow. 

Two days later I go to the cottage to bid 
her a last farewell. She lies in her last 
narrow bed on a table in the drawing-room, 
with her husband’s picture looking down 

on her. Her face looks almost stern, and 













Is not to see it. 


It almost seemed 
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very sad. She lies on a bed of flowers, 
white, and her favourite heliotrope, and 
there are flowers everywhere. I have 
brought some, but don’t know where to put 
them. I look up and see the vases she 
always filled are empty. I put my flowers 
there, as I know she would like it, and 
pressing a last kiss on the cold white fore- 
head, I go. 

Two hours later the bells toll, and she is 
laid to rest by Johnny, and her troubled 
mind is at rest. / 

And so the Winter passed away. 





THEN AND NOW 


By LADY NICHOLSON 


KNOW the garden well: 
Sleeping or waking, it is always here 
Before my unwilling eyes. 


My constant prayer 


How quaint and still it was! 

The trellis-walk o’erlooked a silver mere, 

And trailing purple blossoms from a vase 

Of porphyry smiled upon their own reflection there. 
I hate myself that I can not forget! 


That was a summer night, 

Unearthly in its splendour: such a light 
Flooded the land ds, with a coronet 

Of blazing stars upon her pale brow set, 
The haughty moon rose slowly on our sight. 
A tiny pebble gleamed 

With ruby flashes as it lay 

Just where your white dress swept the way, 
And ‘one great rose hung still as death: 


A carven thing, save for its lovely breath, 
That touched us like a dream that will not stay. 


Did nothing tell you, yesterday, 

Who it was in the crowded way 

That came with the step of vanished years? 
The fierce, sad love—the bitter tears— 

Is it dead, and have they never been, 

That I should be near you, unfelt—unseen ? 
Did nothing tell you it was I— 

I, myself—who was passing by? 











T was a bitterly cold evening in De- 

cember when I drove from my office 

in Fleet Street to Marylebone Station to 
catch the dining-car express to Sheffield. 

Although we should, from the experi- 
ences gained during the last six months or 
so, be able to stand any kind of weather, 
from blizzard to deluge, fog or icy wind, 
the night to which I have referred stands 
out as a record, the elements having served 
up at one time everything possible to 
contribute to personal discomfort, and I 
suffered in temper accordingly. 

However, though the mercury outside 
was steadily falling, my spirits went up with 
a bound when I entered the warm and 
cosy corridor train, and seated myself in a 
most comfortable chair in the dining car. 
I pictured, by way of contrast, the miseries 
of such a ride on a similar night in the 
days not long past, when the best of com- 
fort to be got on any English railway was 
but meagre, the lights too poor for reading, 
the frigid air but slightly modified by foot- 
warmers, the refreshment only to be ob- 
tained in a wild scramble at a station 
buffet. And what a contrast! Now I read 
with as much ease as at my own fireside, 
and when dinner was presently served, 
dainty in all its appointments, as delicately 
offering its appeal to the appetite as if one 
were at rest instead of travelling at express 
speed, and partaken of in leisurely enjoy- 
ment, I blessed the purveyors of these 
modern luxuries, and with no little warmth 
of phrase expressed to my v#s-d-vis both 
my content and my wonder at the system 
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which made so light of catering to a train- 
load of passengers en route. 

I little knew at the moment that in these 
raptures I was paying a compliment, as 
sincere as it was unconscious ; but, as one 
remark led to another, I was soon struck by 
the intimate knowledge which my unknown 
travelling companion possessed of the 
subject I had started; and finally I was 
compelled to ask into whose company 
fortune had brought me. Then I dis- 
covered that he was indeed one speaking 
with authority on the subject of railway 
catering—no less than the hotel and re- 
freshment-room manager of the Great 
Central Railway Company, Mr. William 
Ingram. Hence, indeed, this article; for 
Mr. Ingram, during the run to Sheffield, 
not only supplied me with much informa- 
tion on the working of this interesting 
department of modern enterprise, but en- 
abled me to inspect the actual working of 
the culinary arrangements for train catering. 

I was surprised to find that the regular 
work of this department embraced services 
running between Newcastle and Bourne- 
mouth, Liverpool and the East Coast, 
London, Manchester, Sheffield, Bradford, 
Leeds, etc. My informant referred with 
justifiable pride to the large number of cars 
under his control, and gave me some par- 
ticulars of the astonishing number of meals 
supplied in them, which he attributed to 
the twin facts of high quality and low 
charges, to both of which, as I gallantly 
replied, I was able to contribute my 
personal testimony. The same attention is 
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given to third-class as to first-class passen- 
gers, he also assured me; and on picking 
up a menu in the third-class dining car 
later, I observed that, for the modest charge 
of 2/6, they were regaled with such sub- 
stantial fare as mock turtle soup, halibut 


¢ KITCHEN 


with shrimp sauce, roast 
tables, sweets, cheese and 

The record number of passengers 
accommodated with full meals on one 
train by Mr. Ingram was in the instance 
of the Conservative Demonstration in 1901 
at Blenheim, when sixty first-class and 


mutton, vege- 
celery. 


CATERING ON EXPRESS TRAINS 


one hundred and forty third-class passengers 
were conveyed from Bradford. A sump- 
tuous /adble-a’héte breakfast was served 
on the outward journey, and an eight- 
course dinner served on the return. 
Another large party passing through Mr. 


ON A RAILWAY DINING CAR. 


Ingram’s hands consisted of the Mayor 
and members of the Grimsby Corporation, 
with their friends, journeying to and from 
Marylebone, when on the up journey two 
hundred and forty passengers partook of 
breakfast and, when returning, an excellent 


supper. 





CATERING ON EXPRESS 


These facts were interesting, but it 
occurred to me that it would be even 
more so to know how the practical part 
of the work is performed, and as I was 
returning to town shortly, Mr. Ingram 
arranged for me to be taken over the 
kitchen when I travelled on the 8.50 a.m. 
train from Sheffield, which runs _ to 
Marylebone without a stop. On_board- 
ing the train a few days afterwards, the 
rosy-faced chef was introduced to me, 
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became busily engaged in the preparation 
of the meals. Within fifteen minutes the 
chef turned to me and said, “ Now, sir, if 
you will take your seat, breakfast is ready 
to be served!” Needless 
it was a fine frosty morning, and my 
appetite had been stimulated by the 
savoury odours, I was not slow in acting 
upon After the meal 
had been partaken of, and with relish, 
I returned to further investigate the work 


to say, as 


this suggestion. 


INTERIOR OF A GREAT CENTRAL DINING CAR. 


and he said that, although I should not 
find much room within his quarters, never- 
theless he would be able to let me see him 
prepare breakfast for the large number of 


passengers travelling by that train. We 
were surrounded in that limited but well- 
packed space with plentiful supplies of fish, 
bacon, eggs, kidneys, chops, steaks, hot 
rolls, butter, jam, marmalade, tea, coffee, 
and in fact everything conducive to a 
sumptuous breakfast. Immediately upon 
the train starting, the gas-stoves were 
lighted, and the chef and his assistant 


of the kitchen department, and now I had 
a better chance to study the marvellous 
adaptations of this tiny apartment. Every 
inch of the space was so carefully utilised 
it could give points in the packing away of 
crockery, glass, and linen to one of the 
best-appointed hotels or steamboats. Ina 
space comprising about one-third of an 
ordinary corridor coach, there is safely and 
conveniently stowed sufficient to cater for a 
party of one hundred at a sitting. How the 
housewife would marvel at this economy of 
space and the ingenuity of the fittings ! 
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The cooking-ranges are admirably con- 
structed for dealing with large quantities of 
food. They will roast, bake, boil, stew, 
grill, and toast, while the waste heat from 
the cooking is utilised to heat the water 
required for the necessary culinary 
operations. 

All the crockery, glass, etc., is stacked 
away in ingeniously arranged racks. The 
kitchen is fitted with an ample 
supply of the necessary cooking utensils, 
including copper stew-, sauté-, and omelette- 
pans. The appointments are of the highest 
order, the finest, electro-plated Sheffield 
goods, superior Belfast linen, and china of 
an expensive and attractive character. 

I did not stop to see the operations of 
cleaning and washing up the different 
articles used on the journey ; but before I 
alighted from the train, I went to wish my 
acquaintance, the chef, adieu, and found the 


also 


NEARING 


ON EXPRESS TRAINS 


kitchen as bright and attractive as when I 
first entered it, with no trace whatever of 
it having been used that day, everything 
being quite in order for the return journey, 
with the exception of a basket, which, I 
was informed, contained the used _ table- 
linen ready to be sent to the company’s 
own laundry at New Holland. 

I could easily extend this article with 
many illustrations of the wonderful organ- 
isation required to bring such a depart- 
ment as railway catering to the perfection 
reached by the Great Central Company, 
but it is hardly necessary. Its results are 
seen in the patronage it attracts; but of all 
those who enjoy the modern luxury of 
breakfasting, lunching, or dining in such 
comfort and ease while riding at high 
speed, how few realise the amount of 
thought and care that have gone to make 
that possiLle! 


HOME. 





By HUGH 


ISTINCT, peculiar, and lonely is the place 

in fiction held by Mr. George Meredith, 
the author of “‘ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
‘* Beauchamp’s Career,” “‘ The Egoist,” and other 
novels. Mr. Meredith has been more than once 
described as a prose Browning. He has, indeed, 
much of Mr. Browning’s obscurity of style, not 
caused by any obscurity of thought, but rather by a 
certain perverse indifference on the part of the 
artist to the business of making his meaning as 
clear to others as it is to himself. He lacks the 
novelist’s first charm, the power of telling a story 
well. But he is unquestionably one of the most 
remarkable of all the modern novelists, short of the 
very greatest. There are times when the reader is 
inclined to wonder how, with so many great gifts, he 
has failed to become a great novelist. We record 
the fact that Mr. Meredith has not yet succeeded 
in gaining that place in fiction which our own 
judgment of his capacity would say that he is surely 
well qualified to attain. 

I have quoted this passage from Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s “ History of Our Own 
Times” (1880) for two reasons. The first 
is a personal one. I read it in 1884, and, 
astonished at this eulogy of a writer, none 
of whose novels—devoted novel-reader as 
I was—had I ever opened, went straight 
out and bought “ Richard Feverel” ; and 
ever since I have regarded Meredith as 
intellectually the greatest master of English 
fiction. For my own introduction to his 
works I consequently feel directly indebted 
to Mr. Justin McCarthy. The second 
reason is that this quotation, so strikingly 
just in its estimate, from the chronicler’s 
point of view, of the place then occupied 
by Meredith in Victorian literature, enables 
us torealise how great a change has been 
effected in public opinion. At that time 
he was fifty-two years old, and had 
published all his best novels, except “ Diana 
of the Crossways” (1885), yet, to the 
general public—and not an _ unliterary 
public either—he was practically unknown. 
With the exception just mentioned, 
Meredith has published nothing since 1880 
which has added to his reputation as a 
writer of fiction ; and “ Richard Feverel ” 
had come out in 1859. 

During the last fifteen years something 
has been done to remove this slur on the 
literary intelligence of the nation, but it was 
not till the later eighties that it was 
gradually brought home to the public, by 
the persistent championship of a younger 
generation of critics, that the name of 
Meredith must be ranked not “short of,” 
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but side by side with, the giants of English 
literature. Of course, the difficulty was 
mainly his unconventional style. Brown- 
ing, Meredith’s senior by sixteen years, had 
been recognised by the public nearly twenty 
years earlier, and it might have been 
thought that a literary generation which had 
assimilated Browning would have been 
quicker to accept Meredith; but here we 
have to face the ordinary man’s distinction 
between fiction and poetry. He expects 
poetry to be cast in a diction differing more 
or less from everyday language ; but in novel 
writing he had been accustomed to a lucid 
and straightforward style. Great novels were 
already familiar to him in a prose which 
he could read without being constantly 
brought up sharp by sentences which might 
be “ infernally clever ” but were at first rather 
hard nuts to crack. He had had Scott and 
Dickens and Thackeray and George Eliot, 
and he was not inclined to believe 
that Browningese or Carlylese was neces- 
sary for a novelist. Anything of that sort 
was an intolerable nuisance, and meant 
that the man was either mad or bad, and 
would not take the trouble to please. 
There was only one answer to this ob- 
jection, and that was to make people realise 
that if Meredith’s style was unusual, so 
were his merits, and that any trouble in- 
volved in reading his books was well 
repaid; and as they came to read the 
novels in greater numbers, enough of them 
made this discovery to establish Meredith’s 
position among all who were influenced by 
the weight of contemporary criticism. That 
Meredith’s works can ever be really popular, 
I do not suppose ; but it is something for 
the epicures in literature to have familiarised 
popular opinion with a new standard of 
taste, even though it can only be really 
enjoyed by an educated minority. 

George Meredith, alike in his poems and 
in his prose fiction—for he is a fine poet 
as well as a great novelist—is essentially a 
thinker, a critic of life. I do not agree 
with Mr. Justin McCarthy that he cannot 
tell a story well. ‘‘ Harry Richmond” and 
“ Vittoria,” for instance, are straightforward 
enough, and remarkably free from those 
exuberances of vocabulary which frequently 
puzzle the reader of Meredith’s works. 
particularly the later ones in which his 
method has degenerated into mannerism. 
But undoubtedly it is characteristic of the 
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writer to complicate, so to speak, his stage- 
directions, and to elaborate his analysis of 
situation and action to an extent which 
obstructs the good, easy galloper through 
the Mudie list. “The fiction which is the 
summary of actual life, the within and roe 
out of us,” writes Meredith in “ Diana,” ts 
prose or verse, plodding or soaring, philo. 
sophy’s elect handmaiden”; and in his 
work there is sometimes a struggle between 
the philosopher, the artist, and the creator, 
which results in an imperfect literary fusion. 
He is aware of this himself. In.“ Sandra 
Belloni” (his most subjective, as _ its 
sequel, “Vittoria,” is his most objective 
book) he expressly says: “All attesta- 
tion favours the critical dictum that 
a novel is to give us copious sugar 
and-nocane. My philosopher’s error is to 
deem the sugar, born of the cane, insepar- 
able from it. The which is naturally 
resented, and away flies my book back at 
the heads of the librarians, hitting me, 
behind them, a far more grievous biow.” 
Yet alike as creator and as artist, 
Meredith’s genius is eminent. The man 


who has given us characters like Sir Austin 
Feverel, Sir Willoughby Patterne, Emilia, 
Wilfrid Pole, Roy Richmond, or such women 


as Lucy and Clare in “Richard Feverel,” 
Letitia in “The Egoist,” the Countess in 

s women 
are marvels of insight—must rank with the 
greatest readers of the human mind and 
heart. The list might be extended to any 
length, for his characters are never mere 
play-house puppets, but types of living 
humanity. And the writer of such magical 
chapters as “A diversion on a penny 
whistle” in “Richard Feverel” or “ By 
Wilming Weir” in “ Sandra Belloni,” has 
shown conclusively his command over the 
beauties of his English tongue. With 
his Celtic blood, German education, and 
French sympathies, such a temperament 
as Meredith’s—a Niagara of force—could 
not easily be kept within the limits of 
conventional expression. He abounds 
ordinarily and naturally in metaphor, 
epigram, conceits, huge billows and water- 
falls and whirlpools of phrase, storm-tossed, 
foaming and frothing, with magnificent 
rainbow effects, though he can write simply 
enough when the case is simple. If a 
rather far-fetched style was Meredith’s 
natural utterance, it was also, to some 
extent, a result of deliberate composition ; 
but at its best it has peculiar virtues of 
its own. He makes one of his own 
characters say, “ Our language is not rich 
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in subtleties for prose; a writer who is 
not servile and has insight must coin from 
his own mint.” His thought is complex, 
and shot with many colours, and, with 
extraordinary fertility of resource, he com- 
pels language to the use he needs, following 
his own principle that “the art of the pen 
is to rouse the inward vision, instead of 
labouring with a drop-scene brush, as it 
were, to the eye.” 

There is nothing pretentious or priggish 
or pontifical about Meredith’s criticism of 
life, and it is untainted by cynicism. His 
philosophy is dominated by a great Beli€f in 
the wholesomeness of nature, interpreted by 
an honest use of brains. He aims at the 
reader's inner consciousness through a 
representation of real people, and of the 
working of their minds and characters. 
He “bids us see that we are not so pretty 
as rose-pink, and not so repulsive as dirty 
drab.” His instrument is the Comic Spirit, 
his purge comedy rather than tragedy, his 
purpose the exposure of shams and 
sentimentality, so largely fostered by the 
conventional type of fiction, to which he 
thus provides an antitoxin. 

To Meredith’s poems I can only 
allude briefly. Some are purely lyrical, 
lovely, and melodious, like “Love in a 
Valley,” or “The Lark Ascending,” or 
abound in an intimate observation of 
nature, like “ The South-Wester ;” others, 
like “The Empty Purse,” contain the 
quintessence of his thoughts on life ; others, 
like his masterpiece, “ Modern Love,” are 
really dramatic romances, while the fine 
Odes on France are rich in_ historical 
criticism. Many of the poems, though 
by no means all, are decidedly difficult 
to follow, so packed is the diction with 
wealth of thought and imagery. Those 
who wish to pluck out the heart of his 
mystery must go to Meredith’s poetry ; 
he speaks there for himself, and is not 
fettered by the dramatic requirements of 
fiction. 
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By ALFRED 
NTONIO PANIZZI rendered many 
I and memorable services to the British 


Museum, and high on the list of them 
must be placed that of having secured, at 
the earliest possible age, Richard Garnett 
as one of its librarians. The good deed 
was done out of the personal kindness 
which played no small part in Pan’s rugged 
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it is amusing to wonder how his life would 
have been changed had he gone to Oxford 
instead of entering the Museum at sixteen. 
He could hardly have failed to win a 
fellowship, and would long ere now have 
been the dignified head of his college, not 
less learned, perhaps, than he is, but learned 
surely within a more limited range. All 
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character, for Dr. Garnett’s father, an 
Assistant Keeper in the Library, had died 
suddenly. But in doing it Panizzi brought 
to the Museum a recruit who, in the 
congenial surroundings amid which he was 
thus cast, grew up to be the most eminent 
representative of English practical librarian- 
ship in literature, just as Panizzi himself 
best represents it in administration, and 
Henry Bradshaw in bibliography. Dr. 
Garnett himself is fond of speculating on 
the unfulfilled possibilities of history, and 


the old part of the Museum Library was 
being re-catalogued when Dr. Garnett 
entered it, and at the age when most lads of 
his tastes and ability were being tied down 
to the narrow range of studies recognised 
by the Universities, he was browsing among 
the literature of one subject and period 
after another. By and by his work as 
“placer” of all new acquisitions to the 
Museum Library further enlarged his range. 
Even Mark Pattison, the author of the best 
known and silliest of library maxims— 
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“The librarian who reads is lost”— 
would have owned that it cannot apply to 
the particular librarian who has to classify 
books according to their subjects, and it 
would be difficult to find any literary or 
historical topic or period in which Dr. 
Garnett is wholly uninterested. Few men, 
probably, would beat him in an exam- 
ination as to what was being done and 
written all over the world in any half dozen 
different generations since history began, 
and few but himself (as a reviewer of the 
first volume of his “English Literature” 
noticed) would have thought of starting a 
chapter on King Alfred with references to 
Greece and China, and ending it with a” 


remark on the contrast between the crude “ 


beginnings of English poetry and prose 
and the curiously modern contemporary . 
literature of Japan. 

The ordinary bookman knows of Dr. 
Garnett as an authority on English and 
Italian literature, a specialist on Shelley, 
a sympathetic admirer of Peacock. Those 
who follow his pen in the less popular 
reviews find him now proving that the 
story of Gycia belongs not, as Sir Lewis 
Morris seems to have thought, to the tenth 
century of our era, nor to the fourth, in 
which it was placed by its preserver, the 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, but 
to the first century B.c.; now showing 
that the extreme antiquity of the Cretan 
script, in which the discoveries of Mr. 
Arthur Evans have roused so much interest, 
is supported by the statement of Suidas 
that the Cretans disputed with the Phceni- 
cians the primacy in inventing the alphabet; 
now informing his wondering colleagues 
that books were first bound in the modern 
way about 416 a.p. by the aid of one 
Philtatius, to whom the grateful Athenians 
erected a statue in honour of his discovery 
of exactly the right kind of glue. Dr. Gar- 
nett’s knowledge has often been called 
encyclopedic, and for once the epithet is 
justified, nor is it unworthy of note that the 
two works over which the greatest nuinber 
of hours of his life have been spent are, in 
the first place, the great printed Catalogue 
of the British Museum, which fer se ef adios 
he drove through the press with unre- 
mitting energy, and secondly the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” 

Dr. Garnett might have done all and 
been all that we have said, and yet hardly 
have attained to the literary primacy among 
English librarians. To be encyclopedic, 
indeed, is the librarian’s business, though 
but few of the craft can be reckoned as 
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coming closer to their ideal than a shilling 
“guide to knowledge.” But when the dust 
of the Museum was shaken off for the day, 
Dr. Garnett, from his first apprenticeship 
there, found time to cultivate the flowers of 
poetry, of sympathetic literary criticism, 
and even of fiction. He was not alone in 
these interests in the British Museum. 
When he entered there in 1851 he found 
Coventry Patmore among his colleagues, 
already an author of a not very successful 
volume of verse and a contributor to the 
“Germ.” When he had been a few years at 
the Museum, Dr. Garnett published his 
“Primula” and “Io in Egypt,” and it may 
well have been the now successful author of 
“The Angel in the House” who en- 
couraged his younger friend to try his 
fortune in poetry. In later days, O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Marzials were 
among the poets of the Museum Library, 
and more recently the tradition has been 
worthily revived by Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
But his fellow-singers one after another 
wandered off, while Dr. Garnett, save during 
the years when the superintendentship of the 
Reading Room and, in his private time, 
work on the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
and the Saturday Review, made other 
literary effort impossible, has continued to 
show himself a true poet among librarians. 
His verse is always graceful and charac- 
teristic, always adequate to the expression 
of a fine thought, whether of his own, or 
of the German, Italian, and Portuguese 
poets whom he has translated. 

The enthusiasm for Greek literature 
shown in “Dr. Garnett’s earliest poems 
begat, or was begotten of, a like enthusiasm 
for Shelley, which produced the “ Relics of 
Shelley,” published in 1862, and other 
later writings and editings. When he 
emerged from the Reading Room and the 
“Encyclopeedia,” it was with short biograph- 
ies of Carlyle, Emerson, and Milton that he 
resumed book-work, and these and all his 
subsequent prose-writings, including his 
contributions to the “Dictionary of National 
Biography,” are marked by the width of 
sympathy, the largeness of view, and 
the finished and at times humorous and 
epigrammatic style which have caused so 
many publishers to seek his help. But, 
despite the range of his critical studies and 
his poetic diversions, Dr. Garnett’s literary 
personality would never have found its full 
expression had he not published (in 1888) 
the delightful collection of stories to which 
he gavethe title “‘ The Twilight of the Gods.” 
In these his learning, his humour, his power 
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of epigram are all blent in whimsical 
imaginations which may be set beside the 
best things of his favourite Peacock. But 
partially successful, though enthusiastically 
praised by some good judges, in 1888, these 
stories have lately been republished and, 
with the fine sweep of his survey of our 
earlier English literature in Mr. Heine- 
mann’s “Illustrated Record,” will enable 
readers of current literature to appreciate 


two characteristic aspects of his many-sided 
genius. 
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FREDERICK JAMES FURNIVALL' 


By F. SIDGWICK 


ARRISTER, sculler, editor of ancient 
manuscripts, Christian socialist, 
founder and director of literary societies, 
author of fifty years’ standing—here are 
versatility and energy enough for half-a- 
dozen ordinary men. Yet Dr. Furnivall, 
all but an octogenarian, is to-day as hale 
and hardworking as many men of half his 
age. 

Born at Egham on February 4th, 
1825, he was educated first at a school at 
Englefield Green, near Egham, next at two 
other suburban schools, then at University 
College, London. From there he went to 
that famous home of oarsmen, Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. After obtaining a place 
among the Junior Optimes in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos of 1846, he took his degree 
in 1847, and proceeded to London to 
study Law at Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn, 
and was eventually called to the Bar. 

However, ‘‘the lawless science of our 
law, that codeless myriad of precedent ” was 
not fated to absorb all his time and 
attention. Realising that, in spite of much 
good work which had been done, even in 
those comparatively early days, by various 
societies for the promotion of studies in early 
English literature, the real stumbling-block 
to students of the subject was the difficulty 
not only of obtaining access to many manu- 
scripts, but of reading them when access 
was obtained, Dr. Furnivall founded in 
1864 the Early English Text Society, which 
he still directs. Familiarly known as the 
“E.E.T.S.,” this society prints and 
publishes interesting ancient texts, edited 
by its several members, and has thus 
provided in the course of years an in- 
valuable series of works, indispensable to 
all students of our old history, language, 
and literature. The founder himself has 
edited as many texts as any one else, but the 
list also includes such names as Richard 
Morris, Professor Skeat, Thomas Wright, 
and Dr. J. A. ii. Murray, to give onlya 
few. 

With one early publication of this society 
a little romance is associated. It had long 
been known that the descendants of Bishop 
Percy still retained possession of the unique 
manuscript on which the Bishop’s most 
famous work—the “Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry”—was founded ; but in half 
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a century only a few favoured friends had 
been allowed to examine it. Although it 
was not an “early English text”—only 
about two hundred years old—Dr. Furnivall, 
urged by the American _ballad-scholar, 
Professor Child, of Harvard, tried at inter- 
vals extending over six years to obtain 
access to the long-hidden manuscript, and 
after more than one failure succeeded in 
doing so; and together with Mr. J. W. 
Hales, Dr. Furnivall printed and edited the 
whole work. In the end, the owners of the 
manuscript offered it to the British Museum, 
where any one may now see it exhibited in a 
case in the King’s Library. A hundred years 
ago, it is interesting to remember, many 
doubted—and Joseph Ritson denied—its 
very existence! It has had a _ curious 
history : once it lay on the dusty floor and 
was used by housemaids to light fires— 
fires lit with precious ballads of Robin 
Hood !—and now it is treasured in our 
National Museum. 

In 1868 Dr. Furnivall founded the 
Chaucer Society, “to do honour to Chaucer, 
and to let the lovers and students of him 
see how far the best unprinted manuscripts 
of his works differ’d from the printed 
texts.” To-day, perhaps, one more naturally 
thinks of Professor W. W. Skeat as the 
pre-eminent Chaucerian scholar; but 
we must forget neither the illuminating 
pioneer work of Professor Child of Harvard, 
nor the untiring energy of Dr. Furnivall in 
reading a// the MSS., “to secure the 
fidelity and uniform treatment of the 
texts.” 

We have no space to dilate on all the 
societies which owe their origin to Dr. 
Furnivall. The Ballad Society, which 
printed the huge collections known as 
the Roxburghe and Bagfurd, edited by 
William Chappell and the Rev. J. W. 
Ebsworth ; the New Shakespeare Society, 
founded in 1873 “to further the study of 
Shakespeare’s works chronologically and as 
a whole”; the Wyclif Society, and the 
Shelley Society :—the list even of their 
names alone shows the wideness of Dr. 
Furnivall’s interest -and his citholicity of 
taste. 

But there was one modern writer, of the 
Victorian epoch, the strangeness of whose 
writings demanded a society to explore 
and explain. Robert Browning was still 
writing, when Dr. Furnivall helped to 
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found the Browning Society, some eight 
years before the poet’s death. Browning’s 
reading was so wide, his allusions so 
recondite, his turns of thought so rapid, 
that now and again the society came 
across points of dispute which could only 
be settled finally by reference to the poet 
himself. It is obvious how valuable these 
decisions and explanations are now. 

Apart from all this literary work, Dr. 
Furnivall has always taken great interest 
in the Christian Socialist movement, with 
which F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, 
and Thomas Hughes were so prominently 
connected. The Working Men’s College, 
now in Great Ormond Street, has much 
to be thankful for—-above all, for the 
benefits freely conferred by Dr Furnivall. 

In celebration of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day in 1900, many friends and acquaint- 
ances honoured Dr. Furnivall with a 
Festschrift, after the German custom, con- 
tributing essays and papers on literary 
subjects to a volume called “An English 
Miscellany,” published by the Oxford 
University Press. Further, a subscription 
was made, Dr.. Furnivall’s portrait was 
presented to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
a large sum was devoted to assisting the 
Early English Text Society, whose printers’ 
bill showed a considerable deficit. <A 
balance still remaining of the sum sub- 
scribed, it was proposed to consult Dr. 
Furnivall’s athletic tastes by giving him a 
sculling-boat, and the secretary of the sub- 
scribers’ committee wrote to him, pro- 
posing that he should himself select the 
boat to suit his own desires. 

In a characteristic letter Dr. Furnivall 
replied, asking for a second-hand sculling- 
boat, that he might not unduly damage a 
new one by the difficulties attendant on the 
safe housing of a boat where the river-bank 
was steep! Doubtless the gift was grateful 
to the recipient, who may often be seen 
exercising himself in the mornings on the 
water. 

Dr. Furnivall’s old college, Trinity Hall, 
has elected him an Honorary Fellow; 
Berlin has conferred on him the degree of 
Ph.D., and Oxford has added to his 
honours the degree of Honorary. Doctor of 
Letters. Let us hope that his services will 
receive yet further recognition. 
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A Madrigal. Belgravia: Dec. 
48813.—Modern  Roglisn Illustrated Books. Lang's 
Library. 
Prologue. Antiquary: Jan. 
The Bookplate's Petition. Notesand Queries : Jan. 
The Virgin with the Bells. St. James's: Jan, 
A Persian Apologue. Cornhill: Feb. 
An April Pastoral. Belgravia: April. 
Jocosa Lyra. Belgravia: Nov. 
3882.—Lighteenth Century Essays. 
H. Longfellow: In Memoriam. Atheneum: 
vil. 
The Two Painters. Magazine of Art: June. 
Byways of Book lLI'lustration. Jacob Cats. 
Magazine of Art; July. 
Thomas Bewick. Century: Sept. 
The Normanton Hogarth. Magazine of Art: Sept. 
oes House and Tomb. Magazine of Art: 
ec. 


1883,.—Henry Fielding. 
Old- World Idylis. 
The Poets and Poetry of the Century, Vol. 6. 
Selections by A. H. Miles. 
The Ladies of St. James's. Harper: Jan. 
The Ballad of the Thrush. Magazine of Art: Jan. 
My Books. Longman: Feb. 
Two Old London Markets. Magazine of Art: Mar. 
The Jessamy Bride. Longman: April. 
To an Unseaworthy Ship. Belgravia: May. 
Home-Beauty. Magazine of Art: May. 
The zenetes Bust of Fielding. Magazine of Art: 
ly 
The Pupils of Thomas Bewick. Century: Oct. 
Calais Gate. Magazine of Art: Oct 
Banqueting House and Old Whitehall English 
Illustrated : Nov. 
At Last. Harper: Nov. 
Lady Bountiful. Magazine of Art: Nov. 
The Milkmaid. Harper: Dec. 
1884,—Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. 
eee - Charing Cross. English Illustrated : 


April 
In After Days. Century: May. 
The Tour of Covent Garden, English Illustrated : 


The Ola. Sedan Chair. Century : Nov. 
Some Portraits of Hogarth. Magazine of Art: 
Nov. 


The Squire at Vauxhall. English Illustrated : Dec. 
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1885,.—At the Sign of the Lyre. 
Charies George Gordon. Saturday Review: Feb. 
The —_—a Madrigal. Magazine of Art: 
Mar. 
Peg Woffington. Magazine of Art: April. 
Toa June Rose. Harper: June. 
A Fancy from Fontenelle. Century: July. 
A "on Song of Spring Gardens. Magazine of Art: 
uly. 
Victor Hugo. Atheneum: Aug. 
A Love Song. 16—a.p. Harper: Aug. 
Daniel Chodowiecki. Magazine of Art —* a 
The Gray Memorial. Art Jow 
1886.—Richard Steele. 
we in the Lumber Room. Magazine of 
rt: 
John Newbery. Saturday Review : Jan. 
A Literary Ramble: Along the Thames from 
Fulham to Chiswick. Century : June. 
In Leicester Fields.. English Illustrated ; Aug. 
A Broken Sword. Ma, — of Art: Aug. 
1887.—The Water of Gold. Esppincott : Jan. 
In a Copy of the Lyrical Poems of Robert Herrick. 
Scribner : 


On the Belfry Sone. Longman: Mar. 

When I saw you last, Rose. Longman : July. 

Poscimur (Horat. I., '32). Longman: Aug. 

Albi, ne doleas (Horat. I., 33). Longman: Sept. 

A Song to the Lute. Scribner ; Dec. 
1888.—Goldsmith. 

The Bookworm. Marlborough College Pro- 

lusiones. 
A een - the Memory of Mr. Pope. Scrib- 


Boswell an his Editors. Church Quarterly : Oct. 
1889.—Poems on Several Occasions. 

A Forgotten Book of Travels. Library: Jan, 

On the Poetry of Artifice. Library: Feb. 

The Old Vauxhall Gardens. Scribner: Feb. 

The Ballad of Bitter Fruit. Century Guild Hobby 

Horse: April. 
Fielding and Sarah Andrew. Atheneum : June. 
Prologue oy? —— to “The Quiet Life.” 


The iateee ti Life er Steele. Contemporary: Oct. 
The Noble Patron. Harper: Oct. 
Horace Walpole’s Printing Press. Library: Oct. 
1890.—Four Frenchwomen. 
Horace Walpole. 
The Sun-Dial. 
The Author to his Book. Library: Feb. 
To the Fount Bandusia, Scribner: July. 
Hogarth's Tour. Fortnightly: Aug. 
The Vicar of Wakefield and its Illustrators 
English Illustrated : Oct. 
3392.—The Ballad of Beau Brocade. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
Selected Poems. 
The Female Quixote, Charlotte Lenox. National : 


ay. 
The New Hogarth at the National Gallery. Ilus- 
trated London News: July. 
Travels of Jonas Hanway. Longman +. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Atheneum: Oct. 
Dr. Johnson’s Library. Graphic: Oct. 
4893.—Proverbs in Porcelain. 
Silas Told: Mariner a Methodist. Temple Bar: 
Mar. Living Age: April. 
Dean Swift's Journal to Stella. Lo mane: May. 
The Topography of ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker Long- 
man: Aug. 
Samuel Richardson at Home. Scribner: Sept. 
Ranelagh Gardens, English Illustrated : Oct. 
After Watteau. Harper: Dec, 
1894,.—Coridon’s Song. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Second Series. 
Nivernais in England. Longman: Jan. 
Thomas and Roger Payne. Studio: Feb. 
— s Houses. Illustrated London News: Mar. 
Apologia pro Scriptis Suis. Longman: May. 
Little Roubillac. Magazine of Art: May. 
Sat est Scripsisse. Yellow Book: July. 
1895.—The Story of Rosina. 
An Epistle to a Friend. Bookma»: Feb. 
To One who bids me Sing. Temple Bar: Mar. 
A Rival of Reynolds, Magazine of Art: June. 
George ated Farce, “ Polly Honeycombe.” 


fald Madaiee 
The Child M Young Woman: Sept. 
David Garrick (Exit Roscius). Longman: Oct. 
1896.—Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Third Series. 
A postcript to Dr. Goldsmith’s -Retaliation. 
Epitaph on Samuel Johnson. 
Pierre Jean Grosley’s “ Londres.” ceeegens Jan. 
Thomas Gent, Printer, Longman: A 
Richard Owen Cambridge (Cambridge a Every 
thing). Temple Bar: May. 
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3896.—Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey. Longman: Sept. 
1897.—Collected Poems. 
Verses at the-Omar Khayyam Club. Also in 
Bookman: May. 
Abraham Raimbach. Longman: July. Eclectic: 
Sept. 
Among my Books “ The Adventure of Cherubina.” 
Literature: Nov. 
1898,—Miscellanies. 
John ‘aylor; the Author of “ Monsieur Tonson.” 
Longman: Jan. 
— Angelo. Longman: April; Living Age: 


May. 
A House with a History [Newton Hall, Leicester 
Square). Sketch: June. 
3899,.—A Ballad of Philanthrophy. 
A Whitehall Eclogue. 
Who can dwell with Greatness? 
in Honour of Queen Victoria. 
Gen. Geo. Edward Oglethorpe. Longman: Jan. 
Eclectic: April. 
n Grub Street of the Arts. National: Feb. 
For a Copy of “The Compleat Angler.” Litera- 
ture: April. 
Le Style c'est "homme. 
1900.—Before Sedan. 


Choral Songs 


Spectator: June and July. 
Great Thoughts : Jan. 
Rank and File. The Sphere: Feb. 
To the Queen. Eclectic: Mar. 
nh Quotations in Walton’s Angler. Library: 
Hogarth Drawings in the British Museum. Maga- 
sine of Art: Jan. 
Covent Garden Journal, Edited by H. Fielding. 
National: May. Eclectic: Aug. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Eclectic: July. 
The Five liundredth Number of the Cornhill 
Magazine. Cornhill: Aug. 
Angel Court. Eclectic: Aug. 
St. James’s Park. National: Aug. 
—— Authors of the 18th Century. Lippincott: 
ct. 
Samuel Richardson, Printer and Novelist. 
ton: Dec. 
Ombres Chinoises at Astley's, 
1902.—Side Walk Studies. 
The Deserted Jillage. Harper: Feb. 
Kate Greenaway. Art Journal: Feb, and Mar. 


INTRODUCTIONS, PREFACES, SELECTIONS, OR 
WORKS EDITED BY. 
1878.—Adams, W. H. D. Latter Day Lyrics. Note on 
Verse. 
1882.—Gay, J. Fables. Memoirs. 
1883.—Detoe, D. Robinson Crusoe. 
Goldsmith, O. 
Notes. 
Herrick, R. Selections from. Edited. 
1884,.—Beaumarchais, P. A. Le Barbier de Seville 
Edited with Introduction and Notes. 
Lang, A. Ballades and Verses Vain. Selected. 
4885.—Bewick, T. Memoirof. Preface and Annotated. 


Cax- 


Cornhill: Dec. 


: Introduction. 
Vicar of Wakefield. Preface and 
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31885.—Steele, Sir R. Selections. Edited. Introduction 
and Notes. 

Caldecott, R. Pictures and Songs. Preface. 
1887.—Goldsmith, O. Selected Poems. Edited. 
41889,—Goldsmith, O., Poems and Piays of. Edited. 

Prior, M. Selected Poems. Introduction. 
3890.—Quiet Life. Certain Verses, set forth. 
1891,.—Go.dsmith, O. TheCitizen of the World. Edited. 


43892.—Dance of _ Introductory Note. 
Fielding, H. Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 
Introduction. 
41893.—Goldsmith, O., Plays and Poems of. Edited. 
1894.—Chelidonius, B. The Little Passion of Albert 
Diirer. Introduction. 
3895.—Austen, J. Pride and Prejudice. Introduction. 
Marteilhe, J. Memoirs of a Protestant. Intro- 
duction, 
4896.—Austen, J. Emma. Introduction. 
Austen, |. Sense and Sensibility. Introduction. 


Hood, T. The Haunted House. Introduction. 
ee Mansfield Park. Introduction. 
Austen, J. Northanger Abbey. Iutroduction. 
Goldsmith, O. Vicarot Wakefield. Edited. 
The Spectator. Introductory Essay. 
1898™=Walton, I. Life of J. Donne. Edited. 
3899.—Puckle's Clab. Notes on a collection of. 
duction. 
Reade, C. Peg Woffington. Introduction. 
Walton, I. The Compleat Angler Edited. 
1900.—Hazlitt, W. Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers. Prepared by. 
Puckle. f: The Club. Introduction. 
1903.—Boswell, J. Life of S. Johnson. !ntroduction. 
Monkhouse, W.C. Pasiteles the Elder. Prefatory 
ote 
1902.—Hunt, J. H. L. The Old Court Suburb. Edited. 
16. O. The Bee, and other Lssays. 
it 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON. 


3882.—Gosse, E. W. Es ssay on Life and Writings of. 
5883.— — article on “* Henry Fielding.” Athenaum : 


Int: o- 


Sept. 
5892. ae of. Literary Opinion: Mar. 
L. Johnson on “18th Century Viguettes."" Academy: 


ec. 
4895.—A Modern Poet, by A. H. Japp. Cassell’s: Feb. 

Rev. Anthony C. Deane, on Poemsot. Author: Oct. 
1896.—W. D. Adams, on Puetry of. Bookman: Feb. 
1897.—A vr Poet, by Arthur Symons. Bookman: 

A. Fa neat on the Poetry of. Bookman: 

Academy: Nov. 

An Afternoon with Arthur Dobson. Bookman : Dec. 
41898.—Kent Carr on the Poetry of. Great Thoughts: Feb. 
3899.—As an Essayist. Academy: April. 

A Charming English Poet, by Rev. R. P. Downcs. 

Great Thou ~ ; >. 
31901,.— y= by F. B. os Mar. 
E. Gosse on, Indepe ug. 
3903. —An Appreciation. Public Gotten: Nov. 27. 


May ; 
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CIGALE” 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD 


Author ot “An English Girl in Paris’’ 


Mime has a vast army of pensioners 

and parasites. The former do not 
necessarily belong to the latter class; but, 
even when proved to be of a growth 
injurious and exhausting, the parasite never 
fails to become a pensioner, generally a life- 
pensioner. Among the latter the Comtessé 
de Montargot would be hard to beat for 
leech-like qualities which time only serves 
to strengthen. 

Her acquaintance with Mémé.° began 
twenty-five’ years. ago at Homburg. 
Madame de Montargot’s good genius, or 
Mémé’s evil one, guided their feet to the 
same hotel, and Mémé, with her small son 
Gustave, then about six years old, was soon 
marked and stalked’ by the lively widow of 


bright black eyes and: vivacious manner. 
Gustave, as I never fail to remind .him 
when he reproaches his mother for the trial 
this lady is to the family, Gustave it was 
who served as the stepping-stone to this 
life-long friendship, or rather relationship, 


between the two. Though so superior, 
according to his mother, in everything else, 
Gustave, like other small boys, was open 
to the blandishments of anyone approaching 
him with don-bons. Mémé could do no 
less than join her thanks to his, and’ with 
the gift of a smart box of chocolate 
caramels Madame de. Montargot riveted 
the first link in the chain that was to — 
poor Mémé for life. «° “= *%: 

A week later the’ Comtésse, who ‘had 
meanwhile, with frank spontaneity, ‘confided 
her life’s story to, her, sq,sympathetic new 
friend, came to her overwhelmed with. dis- 
tress. - Her-dear Madameod’Aville was the 
only one to whom she Could turn in the 
calamity which had oveftaken ‘her. © She 
had a confession to make. ‘She had been 
tempted to augment the modest rents left 
her, by -her. adored husband, by risking.a 
few francs at roulette. Alas! quite the 
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contrary of augmenting, the rents had 
diminished. She had lost persistently. In 
the hope of redeeming this loss she had 
taken out capital — much capital. But 
still the bad luck of the devil himself had 
pursued her. And now the hotel pro- - 
prietor, a man lacking altogether the 
tact, courtesy and refinement of character 
necessary for his position, had demanded 
brutally for his money, with threats of 
introducing into her rooms a large German 
Jew. just arrived, and throwing Madame 
la Comtesse out-of the door if she had not 
paid by to-morrow at mid-day. What to 
do! She was in the middle of her cure ; 
to leave at this moment would be to 
waste completely the good money already 
expended. Madame de Montargot wrung 
her hands -~-and lifted tearful eyes to the 
gorgeous ceiling of her room. Of course, 
the large German Jew must enter here, and 
she must rétire’ herself to a little hole in 
the roof; but hardship and privation she 
could bear ; ‘they were the lot of the poor 
widow, and if only her dear noble friend 
could lend her a few hundred francs to 
pull her out of this ugly affair, she would 
earn the gratitude of said poor widow to 
all eternity. 

Of course Mémé came to the rescue, 
though neither in those days ‘nor these 
days has she had any hundred francs .she 
could give without missing it. She paid 
the clamouring hotel-keeper, paid the 
remaining .weeks of the cure, and when 
the doctor declared all the benefit of 
Homburg would be lost unless followed by 
a three weeks’ after-cure in the mountains, 
Mémé, hearing that an old aunt had re 
luctantly promised to: pay one half, if her 
improvident niéce could raise the other, 
came forward and supplied that deficiency 
also. . 

It was a loan, they both said, but I do 
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not think, even at that early stage, there 
was any doubt in the mind of either as to 
the loan being of that class awaiting re- 
payment in the land where neither roulette 
nor rouge et noir do corrupt nor unpaid 
* hotel-keepers break out and swear. 

They parted with many assurances from 
Madame de Montargot that her chére amie 
would before long see her in Paris. A 
large party of hotel friends assembled to 
see Mémé off, and wish her don voyage, and 
among several offerings of flowers Madame 
de Montargot’s was triumphantly con- 
spicuous, being the duplicate of one pre- 
sented by the mayoress to a German 
princess, while a box of don-bons tied up 
with pink satin ribbons made an effectual 
bid for Gustave’s ever vacillating affections. 

“What. a good heart,” sighed poor 
Mémé, sadly contemplating the ‘results of 
forty or fifty dissipated francs. That they 
were her own francs Mémé would have 
thought herself despicably mean for re- 
membering. ‘ 

The promise that Mémé should see her 
again shortly was faithfully kept by 
Madame de Montargot, and Mémé soon 
learnt that it was the only promise that her 
new friend could be absolutely relied on to. 
keep. Yet. she never reproached «her, 
excusing all, as the Comtesse herself excused 
it, with an indulgent smile for her dis- 
position, sans-souci and sans-géne—“ a tem- 
perament of the grasshopper, voila tout!” 
she would say. “I sing all the. summer, 
and in ‘the winter some good ant he helps 
me always, for happily all the ants they do 
not resemble that one of the fable.” 

Madame de Montargot possessed many 
of the attributes of Charity: she believed 
all things (of a flattering nature), hoped all 
things (of a pleasant description), and she 
encouraged the grace of charity in others 
by borrowing all things, from a pair of 


boots to a thousand francs, while she went) 


on her way with a gay laugh. Her appetite 
never failed, nor did her sleep, and her 
trust in a. providence specially instituted 
for the guidance of feet in borrowed shoes 
never wavered. The power she possessed 
of falling on those same feet really seemed 
to justify her faith. 
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During those first years of their acquain- 
tance, many and varied were the careers and 
adventures of Madame de Montargot. She 
was always on the brink of the abyss or 
riding on the crest of the wave—never any: 
thing so monotonous as smooth waters: 
For along time matrimony continued to be 
the harbour towards which she believed 
herself steering. Fifty was the ideal age for 
les secondes noces, and Mémé was told of a 
mysterious - Russian prince, who would 
shortly come into his own, but was mean- 
while obliged to borrow all he could obtain 
of the slender fortune of his princess-elect. 
Any remarks expressing doubt as to the 
exalted character and position of this noble- 
man were received with warm indignation 
by Madame de Montargot till one fine 
day when she announced suddenly that she 
never wished to pronounce his name again ; 
he was for her as one dead. It is to be 
feared that quite half the poor lady’s for- 
tune was also “as dead.” After this came 
a long spell of fortune-tellers, palmists and 
astrologers, and Mémé, finding expostula- 
tion useless, herself took up the study of 
palmistry and “laying cards ” in order to 
save some of the five and ten-frane pieces 
that were filling. the pockets of these “ pro- 
fessors.” 

“T shall tell you quite as truly,” Mémé 
assured her, ‘‘and you will be five ‘francs 
the more rich.” This argument proved so 
successful that Mémé soon established quité 
a wide reputation as a sorceress.: She has 
ever since used her black art as a means for 
wedging in bits of advice and reproof’she 
would not otherwise know how to admin- 
ister, and not even Uncle Jack dares’ call 
palmistry humbug or waste of time as 
practised by Mémé. : 

After the prince, other pretendants: 
flitted across the Cigaé’s path, none how:? 
ever leading to a matrimonial: alliance, 
though one, an artist of unappreciated’ 
genius, induced her to embark in what hé’ 
was pleased to call a commercial partner- 
ship. This gentleman had discovered 
a secret for making mustard. which - was’ 
not mustard, though possessing its’ essen: 
tial attributes, so he declared. He had 
come upon the discovery in a’ remarkable ; 
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manner while painting an impressionist 
picture of a London fog. The picture and 
colouring were the more remarkable as 
Monsieur Nada-Bolbec had never crossed 
the Channel. The mixture was to be called 
Mustardine, or rather Za Moutardine, and 
was to be sold at one-half the price of real 
mustard while costing only one-tenth to 
make. ‘Thus all would be benefited, and 
one might truly call the producers of 
moutardine philanthropists in the broadest 
sense. Monsieur Nada-Bolbec contributed 
the secret, Madame de Montargot the 
funds necessary for making the affair to 
march — namely, the machinery for 
pounding and crushing, the Jdatterie de 
cuisine for cooking, the tins and papers for 
packing, &c. She was assured by Mon- 
sieur Nada-Bolbec that a little nothing of 
three thousand francs would cover this out- 
lay, and presently each of the partners 
must be gaining at the lowest computation 
seventy francs a day. 

Then it was discovered that a man 
to pack the mustardine, and a woman 
to assist Madame de Montargot in 
preparing it, were absolutely necessary. 
By great good fortune a brother of Mon- 
sieur Nada-Bolbec was willing to undertake 
this work, together with his wife and two 
handy little boys. They had also a room 
to let for the purpose at a merely nominal 
rent. ‘One must live,” as Monsieur 
Nada - Bolbec continually reminded his 
partner, and in consequence of this 
necessity on the part of the Bolbec family 
Mme. de Montargot soon found herself 
another two thousand francs the poorer. 

Mémé warned and implored, but not 
even the eight, nine, and ten of spades 
appearing in dismal conjunction under the 
head of her “dearest wish” availed to 
deter the Comtesse from this enterprise. 
Having given already so much, it would be 
the folly pure to stop short, and lose all for 
the sake of another thousand francs, she 
argued. Besides, she was persuaded that a 
great talent for 4s affaires had lain dormant 
in her all these past years—it was wide awake 
now, and she was going to use it. Mémé’s 
steadfast refusal to invest in the concern 
pained her friend greatly, but she assured 
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her a portion of the colossal fortune in 
prospect should one day be hers, whether 
she invested money or no. “Such a good 
heart,” sighed Mémé; “but alas! I fear 
too trusting.” A remark I have often 
heard Uncle Jack apply to Mémé her- 
self. 

It was not for nothing the spades had 
showed themselves in the projected enter- 
prise of Madame de Montargot. A day 
came at last when the urgent demand of 
the Bolbecs “‘to live” had to be supplied 
elsewhere. “I can no more!” groaned the 
paying partner. 

In spite of machinery, saucepans and 
ingredients sufficient to supply mustard to 
the whole of France for two years, the 
brother and sister-in-law of Monsieur Nada- 
Bolbec continued to declare they must 
have more. “ They say the moutardine is 
so powerful it wears the saucepans quickly 
into holes,” explained Madame de Montar- 
got to Mémé. “It is true,” she added, 
“for me, I have seen them, the holes! It 
would appear this fact but proves the 
excellent quality of the condiment.” 

Mémé, reflecting on thisobservation, came 
to the conclusion that the total bankruptcy 
in which the Mustardine Company shortly 
ended was perhaps after all a merciful dis- 
pensation of providence. For had the 
mustardine of Monsieur Nada-Bolbec once 
been afforded free play for wearing holes in 
the insides, not only of saucepans, but of 
humans, the unfortunate Comtesse might 
have found herself lying in a prison cell for 
the untimely end of a large portion of the 
French population. As it was, Mémé, at 
the end of six months, with difficulty 
extricated her business friend from the 
clutches of the law, while the family of 
Nada-Bolbec vanished altogether from the 
scene in spite of being diligently sought by 
many gentlemen most thoroughly in 
earnest. 

After this episode came that of her 
engagement as dame de compagnie to three 
American girls. Mémé supplied most of 
the outfit. They were to begin with two 
months in Algiers, and then go on to 
Rome and Florence. .At the last moment 
it was found that Madame de Montargot 
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had no boots, only a pair of Pompadour 
glacé kid shoes, and some pearl-grey satin 
slippers. Mémé, whose numerous pen- 
sioners had left her very few spare louis, 
gave two of these precious coins with 
which to buy some serviceable boots at 
the Bon Marché. The new dame de com- 
pagnie wrote from Algiers that never had 
two louis done better service, though not 
precisely in the direction intended. With 
thirty francs she had bought a pair of ex- 
quisite embroidered silk stockings, a real 
“occasion,” for they were marked forty- 
five; while the remaining ten francs had 
gone in Pivonia perfume, which had greatly 
softened the rigours of the journey. She 
had travelled in the satin slippers, an old 
pair which had served well. Behold what 
economies one was obliged to practise. 
The stockings were very chic, and had 
attracted already much admiration. 

For a while all was coudeur de rose. The 
Americans were altogether charming, and 
rich—but rich! They adored their chére 
Comtesse, and lavished gifts upon her. 
Money flowed like water, and Madame de 
Montargot swam in the element with heed- 
less enjoyment of the present unclouded 
by a thought for the future. Mémé’s 
words of advice to put by for the inevitable 
rainy day fell on deaf ears. It was 
summer-time, the Ciga/e must dance and 
sing. There came hints also of a brilliant 
alliance—a wealthy uncle of the three 
girls who was making the court in a manner 
discreet but unmistakable. Mémé anxiously 
awaited further news. An ominous silence 
of nearly six weeks followed. Then, on 
returning from an afternoon drive one day, 
whom should Mémé find installed com- 
fortably in the salon but her friend, the 
Cigale, her hat and mantle laid aside, 
an unmistakable air about her of having 
come to stay—and she had. 

There had been a fracas—the rich uncle 
the cause. Jealousy, my dear friend, 
jealousy! Alas! how despicable is human 
nature when self-interest is aroused. Those 
girls had shown themselves as veritable 
canatlle. No vendors of herrings at the 
market could have manifested a spirit of 
greater cupidity, or tongues of such a 
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malice. In Rome the eldest girl had 
become engaged to an Italian marquis, a 
pierced basket, an eater; but because of 
the title, a new title, which his father had 
bought for a few hundred francs, he had 
been accepted with enthusiasm. Yet 
behold the inconsistency, the views of life, 
sordid and mesguin, of these “new rich.” 
When she, Madame de Montargot, who was 
of the purest.and most ancient blood, and 
of a personal character irreproachable, per- 
mitted them to see she contemplated a 
union with their uncle, they shrieked her in 
the ears that it was an idea monstrous and 
absurd. They jumped her on the back ; 
they only just failed to tear her out the 
eyes. The uncle they forced to depart 
next day to Vienna, pretending some 
urgent affairs. She had, however, obtained 
his address, and followed him. He re- 
ceived her with courtesy, but it was evident 
the poor unhappy one was the victim of an 
absolute tyranny, and dare not follow the 
counsels of his heart. He had avowed as 
much, and was so nervous at parting that 
he had, Madame de Montargot was con- 
vinced, made an error in the cheque he 
had given her to defray her expenses. She 
opened it expecting at least 5000 francs, 
and behold the miserable sum of 500. 

She was now without the sou, and refuged 
herself in the arms of her unique friend on 
earth, sure of a welcome till she could find 
a little hole in which to burrow. 

On that occasion the Ciga/e remained. 
two months, and she might have been there 
till this day had she not developed a 
hitherto suppressed quality, the one failing 
with which Mémé has no sympathy, namely, 
an excessive, exacting jealousy of all other 
protégés, pensioners and parasites. 

Things reached such a point at last that 
Mémeé begged a friend at Fontainebleau to 
insist On coming to visit her, and with this 
excuse removed the Ciga/e to a room she 
hired for her. Madame de Montargot con- 
tinued to appear for at least one meal a 
day, but the strain was less severe. 

There was one young man, however, the 
Vicomte de Boissy, who specially excited 
herire. He was an artist, with the pleasant, 
irresponsible temperament belonging to so 
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many of his tribe. Mémé took him under 
her capacious wing, and made it her business 
to get him orders. Monsieur Hector de 
Boissy resented the large presence of the 
Cigale under the wing where he found so 
good a shelter, but his complacency pre- 
vented his regarding his rival as a real 
danger ; whereas the Ciga/e’s hatred was 
mixed with the deadly fear of being 
supplanted. They kept a smile of peculiar 
bitterness for each other, but whenever the 
mother bird was not looking pecked 
viciously. 

I came in for one passage of arms. 
Madame de Montargot had called as 
usual, about half past eleven, with 
of course every intention of remaining 
for déjeuner. He: disgust was but 
thinly disguised on finding Monsieur 
Hector already in possession, doing the 
horiours till Mémé entered, quite child of 
the house. She removed her mantle and 
hat, and tried to convey the idea to this 
dense young man that his presence was 
superfluous. But de Boissy showed no 
signs of removing himself. 

“You pay early: calls, monsieur?” she 
began. 

Monsieur Hector declares he had an ex- 
quisite reparté ready, but it was extinguished 
by Mémé’s entrance, with such a sunny smile 
of welcome that not even the Ciga/e could 
resist basking in it for a while. She shot 
continual glances, however, at the young 
‘man writing in the corner of the room, and 
Mémé soon realised that if looks could 
kill, that young man would be lying dead 
on the floor. 

As the hour for déjeuner drew near, 
Madame de Montargot became restless 
and irritable. Finally, she rose and put 
on her cloak. 

“But you remain and breakfast with 
us?” cried Mémé, in surprise. 

“ Thanks—a thousand times—but to-day 
it appears you are already occupied with 
friends. I will not detain you longer.” 

“It is Monsieur de Boissy that you refer 
to? Oh, but he counts not that one. He 
is here as child of the house, see you.” 

Monsieur Hector looked up from his 
writing, and winked mischievously at Mémé 


just as Thértse and I entered. Madame 
de Moutargot did not trouble to return our 
greeting. “In verity so it appears,” she 
retorted, pale with anger. ‘Well, since 
you have new favourites here, me I prefer 
to retire myself. Je m’en vais/” Seizing 
her hat, she rammed it down on her head, 
adding again with still greater determina- 
tion, “ Je m’en vais |” 

Mémé made no reply, and the head of 
the favourite bent low over his writing. 

With appalling dignity Madame de Mon- 
targot walked to the door. The sound of 
preparations. for the déjeuner could be 
heard through the folding doors of the 
next room. 

“Je m’en vais!” she repeated again, but 
the voice seemed to have lost some of its 
inflexibility and taken on more the ring of 
huffiness. 

Just then the servant entered. “Madame 
la Baronne est servie,” she announced. 

The presence of a savoury omelette could 
be distinctly discerned. Its delicate aroma 
proved too much for the hungry Cigaée. 

“But no—I remain!” she broke out 
defiantly. ‘‘Why should I quit a good 
breakfast? No, decidedly me I remain— 
I go not to make pleasure to anyone!” 

Still dead silence on the part of her 
audience, as she took off her cloak and 
bonnet again, smoothed down her crisp 
iron-grey hair, and continued to murmur 
even as we all passed into the dining- 
room. 

“ No—decidedly I remain—I remain—” 

We all sat down, and a fragmentary con- 
versation began as we attacked the famous 
omelette which had so wrought on the 
feelings of the Cigale. It was succeeded 
by a faux filet, which completed her con- 
version. 

Suddenly she reached out a hand to 
Mémé, who had as yet kept silence. ‘“ My 
good friend—pardon me? Me, I am like 
that, see you. I haye altogether the tem- 
perament choleric of my poor father the 
General. If anything contraried him, he 
emported himself always. Ping-pong he 
threw all by the window—the best porce- 
lain, the best friend; me, I resemble my 
father.” 















Tears were in the eyes of the poor old 
Cigale, and in others too, at this public 
amende and Cassius-like excuse. Mémé 
would not have been Mémé had she not 
returned the handclasp with fervour. 

‘** But it is admirable, after all, that tem- 
perament there,” she laughed, with a little 
break in her voice. “Take a little more 
‘ filet, dear friend.” 

I think even her hated rival was touched, 
for he assisted her to put on her cloak 
when she left, and they parted with 
apparent cordiality. How long it would 
have lasted no one dare say. Fortunately, 
they were put to no test, for shortly after 
this Mme. de Montargot received a small 
legacy from an aged aunt, which filled her 
with a thirst for new fields of action. One 
day she came in bubbling with excitement. 
It appeared she had been to the fair at 
Neuilly the previous evening, had passed a 
ravishing sozrée, and met with an adventure 
marvellous and thrilling. In the tent of 
the Wheel of Life and Death she had 
found herself placed next to a man 
of distinguished appearance. They had 
entered into conversation, feeling by a 
subtle magnetism an irresistible attraction 
the one for the other. Life, death, destiny, 
mystery, force—these words on the lips of 
Monsieur Binard acquired new meaning, 
illuminated by his genius, rare and pene- 
trating. 

Before they parted he introduced his 
wife, a charming woman, dressed with 
exquisite and original taste in toilettes 
designed and executed by herself. Together 
they had visited the three-legged lady, 
bizarre and intriguing, had witnessed the 
mysteries of Khama, and ridden the racing 
pigs. Monsieur Binard, with all his genius, 
had the gay heart of a child. He entrained 
you with him; his youth was contagious. 
The man on the pig behind him stole his 
purse, but he made no trouble of the loss, 
and Madame de Montargot was proud to be 
of use in defraying all expenses. Both he 
and his wife were people of esprit, vivacity 
and enthusiasm. This enthusiasm, they 
confided to their new friend, centred itself 
for the moment entirely in / few, Monsieur 
Binard. having discovered a marvellous 
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system for controlling the caprices and 
vagaries of Chance. They were leaving for 
Belgium in two days, and the Ciga/e, before 
they parted at the fair, had there and then 
thrown in her lot with theirs. 

Toin was the destination of the travellers, 
that charming little retreat where those of 
modest means can lay their one franc on 
the table and, thanks to the scientific 
method of Monsieur Binard, come away 
millionaires. In vain did Mémé bring the 
past to remembrance. This experience 
was unique, declared Madame de Montar- 
got, and had no parallel in history. 

The Binard system was a secret, the 
great secret of the age, in fact. He was 
elaborating a scheme by which this secret 
would be shared by a chosen company, who 
would ultimately rule the destinies of the 
entire world. For the method by which 
one gained could not fail. Again and 
again Monsieur Binard had demonstrated 
the fact on paper, and men of the greatest 
learning and renown had borne witness to 
the results, though totally unable to explain 
them. This limited company would be 
most carefully selected. Each member 
must of course contribute a certain sum, 
but money was by no means the sole 
qualification. A large spirit, a noble 
ambition, a belief in the solidarity of the 
race, and specially of the company, and a 
boundless love of humanity, coupled with 
the determination to control and direct the 
destiny of mankind for its good—these 
were a few of the items in the prospectus of 
Monsieur Binard. 

Mémé paid the journey back from Toin, 
the legacy having vanished like morning 
mist before the sunny smiles and assurances 
of Monsieur Binard. ‘“ Courage—courage, 
chére Comtesse, yet once again, and all is 
ours!” So franc followed franc as the 
little ball twirled round and round in its 
giddy dance. 

With a wisdom born of experience, 
Mémé stipulated that the ticket to Paris 
should be bought and the journey made 
the day on which the money was received. 

“The good Monsieur Binard, he was 
much pained,” said the Ciga’. “To touch 
so nearly the goal, yet. to fail in attaining 
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it—perhaps for lack of a little piece of ten 
francs! Such are the true tragedies of life.” 

It: was but a small sum at the right 
moment that the system of Monsieur 
Binard required. But though with that 
journey money all might have been set on 
their feet again, Madame de Montargot 
had not dared to misappropriate the money 
sent, her intention being to plant herself 
again on her patient friend till she could 
decide on her future. 

This future began to be a difficult, if 
not an insoluble, problem. An inexorable 
cousin was the sole remaining relation who 
could be appealed to. She replied sternly 
that the only assistance she would give was 
a small yearly pension, on condition that 
Madame de Montargot entered an institute 
for poor gentlewomen, for which her 
husband could obtain a nomination. 

The alternative, and one the poor Ciga/e 
would infinitely have preferred, was to 
instal herself in the newspaper kiosk of 
Madame Thomé in the Place du Louvre. 
“There at least one sees life and movement. 


One enjoys a little conversation with men, 
intelligent and agreeable ; at the same time 
one is protected from the cold or the sun. 


But the institute—oh, mon Dieu! A cage 
where one clips you the wings, and measures 
out to you a few grains of nourishment 
daily—where you are surrounded with 
widows and old girls of feeble intelligence, 
and little tongues full of malice. For me, 
rather would I retire myself to the tomb of 
my family at Montmartre.” 

The stress of circumstance however, 
became too strong for her to resist. She 
was literally now without the sou, owing in 
fact many sous. Her debts were to be 
paid, and a small allowance made, only on 
condition she entered the institute. Mémé 
counselled the step, seeing no alternative 
save that of adopting the Cigale perma- 
nently, which would have caused a mutiny 
in her home. 

“Thou alone of all my friends counsel 
my enduring this incarceration,” she 
reproached Mémé. ‘“ Thy lack of sym- 
pathy tears me the heart.” 

This institution is apparently on very 
different lines from the asile of old 
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Madame de Montchesnay. The Istter 
represents liberty and Juxury as compared 
with the home of the poor Ciga/e, hedged 
in by petty rules and restrictions, against 
which she has never ceased beating 
rebellious wings. 

The founder of the Maison Dupuy had 
left all under the direction of the Sisters, 
and to these good but somewhat narrow 
women economy appeared as the most 
excellent rule of life for the old ladies, who 
they argued had probably in the past spent 
a good deal too much. Besides, not only 
was a mortifying of the flesh the best 
preparation for leaving it, but any money 
saved on the old ladies, and returned to 
the present Dupuy, was invariably sent back 
promptly by that gentleman as a present to 
the convent of these excellent Sisters. 
Everyone, therefore, benefited, and the 
admirable management of the Sisters was 
lauded by all except the old ladies. The 
founder had desired that each inmate 
should have a room to herself ; the Sisters 
decreed that dormitories divided by a curtain 
would be more convenient for supervision 
and more economical to construct. By 
day also the Sisters decreed that all should 
dwell in the perpetual society of each other, 
no one being allowed to retire to her own 
little division till bedtime. Even for the 
garden there are fixed and limited hours, 
as also for going out. Only once a week 
are the fensionnaires-permitted to visit their 
friends, unless by special, and not easily 
obtainable, permission from the Mother 
Superior. Only twice a week are friends 
received, and then, at stated and limited 
hours, in the public salon, where two or 
three Sisters never fail to preside. 

In case of illness there is the infirmary, 
a dreary building, urging speedy conval- 
escence, and to tend you, again the Sisters ! 
“Always the Sisters,” bemoaned poor 
Madame de Montargot, describing her life. 
“You find them everywhere, in the garden, 
in the salon, in the kitchen, in your bed- 
room, in the air you breathe, mixed with 
your food. When I come to die I know I 
shall find one already installed in my coffin 
—never is one free from them, the inevitable 
Sisters.” 
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At the sound of a sharp, insistent bell at 
half past six, each old lady is obliged to turn 
out of her narrow bed, and retire at nine 
with the same clock regularity. “It will 
certainly kill me, this régime, coid and hard, 
of a prison,” groaned the Ciga/e; but as a 
matter of fact she never looked better, and 
the Sisters, when murmurs reached them, 
always justified their galling rules and 
regulations by pointing to the remarkable 
longevity of the pensioners. 

“Tt revolts me,” declared Madame de 
Montargot ; ‘those women who continue to 
exist like embalmed mummies—of what are 
they fabricated, those there? We have five 
of them over ninety, and one has positively 
not been ashamed to attain her hundred 
and three. Ah, but the harm she has done 
to the institution for we poor others, that 
one there! That which she can endure, 
the Sisters declare, can we others also, for- 
getting that with us the blood still flows in 
the veins, the heart beats, and the brain 
thinks, while with the old one all has 
ceased.” 

Madame de Montargot’s one consolation 
is her friendship for Madame Carron, a lady 
of ripe age, but admirably well preserved 
physically and mentally. She had been 
already seven years in the Maison Dupuy 
at the time of Madame de Montargot’s 
arrival. 

Madame Carron is a woman who, 
whether in a palace, prison or convent, has 
always made for herself a following, held a 
court, and enlisted an audience. “Une 
femme hors ligne,” as her new friend truly 
says of her, adding with fervent admiration, 
“In accepting favours she has always the 
air of conferring them.” Madame Carron 
was an excellent raconteur. Her personal 
reminiscences she often prefaced with, 
“What I tell you here, it is a page of the 
history of France, one of those unwritten 
pages worth many of the chapters printed.” 
She has been the friend and adviser of 
kings, sultans, and presidents. Prime 
ministers had come to her for counsel in 
moments of acute emergency, and had in- 
variably regretted it when failing to follow 
her advice. Had Thiers but listened to 
her she could have saved France: “ but he 
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refused to be advised, he obstinated himself, 
that one, and see now the consequences.” 
But the thrilling part about Madame 
Carron is the fabulous fortune to which she 
is heir. Buried safe in the grounds of a 
certain convent lies a _ treasure, gold, 
precious stones, and objects of art, com- 
pared with which the treasure of Monte 
Carlo paled as a rushlight in the presence 
of the sun. It was deposited in this hiding- 
place by the maternal great-grand-uncle of 
Madame Carron during the time of the 
Revolution. For several generations all 
was believed to have been lost, but papers 
revealing the real facts, together with 
plans of the convent grounds, and a de- 
tailed list of all the treasure, were dis- 
covered in the secret drawer of an ancient 
bureau some fifteen years ago. So far, 
however, in spite of every effort, no one 
has succeeded in finding the treasure. 
There are nine remaining descendants of 
the house of the Marquis de Catalan, but 
such wealth, both in gold and jewels, is 
sufficient to make each one a millionaire. 
The difficulty is that for the moment, 
only for the moment, of course, money 
must be expended in defraying the con- 
tinual expense of the excavations. 


Among 
the nine heirs money was difficult to collect, 


yet each must pay their part or be content 


to relinquish their share. Two men of 
exceptionally trustworthy character have 
been employed to dig and search. Year in 
and year out these worthies might be 
found spade or rake in hand, and if they 
lacked energy and vigour, at least no one 
can reproach them with having either 
pocketed or bolted with the treasure. 
Now and then they dug deep enough to 
come upon water; this entailed a fresh 
outlay in machinery and implements for 
pumping out. Any money lent for meeting 
these expenses is to be repaid a thousand- 
fold as soon as the treasure reveals itself. 
Ah! when that day dawns what will she 
not do? The schemes for the benefit of 
the human race which Madame Carron has 
drawn out are as innumerable as they are 
admirable. 

“Impossible to listen to her without being 
impressed by her large ideas and her 
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eloquent enthusiasm ”—at least this was 
Mémé’s experience, and Madame Carron 
was soon enrolled among the pensioners. 
““A woman of such philanthropy, such 
noble ideas—sad fate in verity if she should 
find all her schemes frustrated because no 
one would assist in drawing her out of a 
moment of difficulty. It is but a small 
loan I give her now and then, but she 
experiences a gratitude the most touching. 
She rewards me with a necklace of rubies 
and two hundred thousand francs !” 

“ Alas, Mémé,” I said sadly, ‘‘I perceive 
at last your true character. No Shylock 
could be more calculating and mercenary. 
With such interest, no wonder you lent to 
her again yesterday—oh yes,” I continued 
remorselessly, “I know you did that, for she 
herself told me so, and spoke of you as a 
heart of gold, an angel of pity—the poor 
deluded lady.” 

“But I lent her a little nothing—abso- 
lutely it was nothing,” protested Mémé. 

“Well,” I said, “ I think Uncle Jack will 
be very pleased to hear what a good woman 
of affairs you have become, and. what 
splendid investments you are making.” 

Uncle Jack is Mémé’s trustee and busi- 
ness adviser, when his advice is asked, 
which is not often. He never ceases pro- 
testing against the birds of prey, as he calls 
most of Mémé’s pensioners, and Mémé in 
consequence tries to prevent his knowing 
of them. Madame de Montargot is his 
special aversion, chiefly on account of the 
very embarrassing affection for himself 
which he called forth by once sending her 
a New Year’s gift. She accepted it as the 
equivalent of a “ declaration,” and though 
Mémé carefully explained it was not 
intended in this sense, the Ciga/e protested 
that her intuition was never at fault in these 
delicate affairs; all he needed, the dear 
good man, was encouragement, and that no 
one should deter her from showing him 
whenever occasion offered. 

To Madame Carron, also, Uncle Jack is 
an object of fervent admiration in spite of 
his distant and retiring manners whenever 
they meet. She pays him her homage 
openly and unreservedly, complimenting 
him not only on his mental endowments, 
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which recall to her memory those of Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine and the elder Dumas, but 
also his fine head of Jupiter, and his magni- 
ficent shoulders of Apollo, making him feel, 
as he once told her, “altogether chilly, even 
as an antique sculpture in the Louvre.” 

Madame Carron has brought into the 
life of the poor Ciga/e just the element 
essential for keeping her going. The 
treasure supplies them both with a founda- 
tion on which to build a future many hued 
and high towering as a rainbow. Besides 
the philanthropic schemes, such as model 
villages and towns, luxurious homes for 
children, for the aged, for the blind, lame, 
and halt, for dogs and for cats, there are 
personal plans which had to be arranged to 
the minutest detail. The two old ladies 
would spend many an evening planning a 
journey to Algiers, or a tour in the East, 
and discussing, to the verge of a quarrel, 
whether two maids and a courier, or two 
couriers and a maid, or two maids and two 
couriers would be most advisable. They 
are to live together, that is quite decided, 
and Madame Carron has drawn out a legal 
paper endowing Madame de Montargot 
with an ample fortune, over which she is to 
have absolute control. This enables her to 
indulge in the luxury of making wills and 
bequests in her turn, a favourite occupation 
with both fenstonnaires on a rainy day. 

One great thing about the treasure is the 
constant state of tip-toe expectancy in which 
it keeps its owners. Any day the announce- 
ment may come that it has been found. 
The consequence of this was that both 
Madame Carron and Madame de Montargot, 
though both have been at the Maison 
Dupuy for many years now, have never felt 
more than birds. of passage, lightly poised 
as it were on a wayside branch, their wings 
fluttering ready for flight. 

“We are here but for the moment,” they 
say. “It is probable that we quit in some 
weeks’ time; but precisely the day, im- 
possible to say.” 

This conviction enables them to bear 
with cheerful resignation the annoyances 
and restrictions which would be otherwise 
intolerable to people of their liberty-loving 
temperaments. 
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Meanwhile, Mémé is the “softener” of 
their lives, constantly supplying little sums 
to pump out the water, and buy shoes for 
the winter, to replenish the tea caddy, or 
purchase fresh materials for the Empire 
chair. The history of that Empire chair 
has been rather curious ; never did a chair 
so resemble a cormorant. 

One day Madame de Montargot, paying 
her weekly visit, announced the intention 
of making Mémé a little present in token 
of her affection and gratitude. It was to 
take the form of an Empire chair, for which 
she would do a piece of needlework after 
a design of that period seen in a friend’s 
house. The chair itself was a genuine 
antique, at that moment in the possession 
of a dealer in furniture at Montmartre. It 
would fit admirably Mémé’s little boudoir, 
furnished only with pieces of the Empire 
period, and the dealer had consented to 
put it aside for the present. Mémé ex- 
pressed her delight at the prospect of this 
charming gift, but begged that the needle- 
work only might be presented to her, as 


she would find among her own chairs one 


to suit it. At parting, she pressed ten 
francs into the hand of her friend for the 
purchase of silk and wools. “For I know 
well,” she said, “that one must pay much 
for those machines there.” 

Madame de Montargot acknowledged 
reluctantly that for the moment, until the 
treasure was found, she had not, unhappily, 
the means of purchasing the silks and 
wools necessary. The week following, she 
confided 'to Mémé that just a few francs 
more would, she feared, be necessary 
for the canvas and needles. A fortnight 
later, on Mémé’s enquiring how the Empire 
chair progressed, she was told that, alas, 
the work was practically at a standstill for 
lack of a frame whereon to fix it. Of 
course, a frame would be a heavy outlay to 
buy, but for a small sum one could hire it 
by the month, and this was the course 
Madame de Montargot would strongly 
counsel. 

As this monthly payment continued from 
this date on for three solid years, at the 
lowest computation Mémé should at the 
end of that time have been the possessor 
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of at least seven embroidery frames of the 
first quality and size. As to the wools and 
silks and needles, the amount swallowed 
weekly led Mémé at last to fear that the 
Cigale in lavish generosity was working a 
set of a dozen Empire chairs. She did 
suggest, after the eighteenth monthly 
payment for the frame, the advisability of 
buying one outright, but Madame de Mon- 
targot explained that she was hiring it from 
a friend, who infinitely preferred the present 
arrangement to that of selling. Then the 
dealer in antique furniture declined putting 
aside the chair any longer, and announced 
that he must accept an offer of a hundred 
francs for it unless it was paid for by his 
client, Madame de Montargot, at the very 
special terms he had made with her, 
namely, fifty-nine francs, on the following 
day. Could Mémé lend this sum until 
the treasure was found? The pumping 
had ceased, and news was expected any 
day now, when she should be repaid the 
loan a hundredfold. Mémé paid it after a 
futile protest that she really only cared to 
possess the needlework. 

None of us ever saw that Empire chair ; 
perhaps it was as well, since Gustave 
threatened to-smash it into a thousand 
fragments if it ever appeared on the scene. 

The end came after three years’ patient 
endurance on the part of Mémé, the end 
of the Empire chair, that is. Madame de 
Montargot wrote one day saying that an 
American lady, visiting the institution, had 
seerni the Empire chair just on the verge of 
completion, had become enraptured with it 
on the spot, and when informed it was not 
for sale, had offered a price so advantageous 
that Madame de Montargot felt it would be 
a folly and an iniquity to refuse it. In 
exchange, however, she was going to work 
her dear friend a sadouret. 

Mémé wrote urgently entreating to be 
spared the /fadouret, but in vain. The 
tabouret is now developing an appetite as 
rapacious as the Empire chair, and poor 
Mémé sighs: 

“Tt was, after all, better when the Cigale 
she only danced and sang: the case is 
much more serious now she becomes an 


industrious fourm. 
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Gf Love with Beauty fraught ; 


ost wondrous pp Goo Wrought 


In this thy Heart of 9eid ! 


2rege Bes 
Hts Leady ofthe Heart. of freel , 


) or epieh thy 2 ep 1 : 
in wor {lave cann / 
Bie ee go 
calm uk Dayrest on way , 
“Beneath thy adinty” hee . 
el or Neart bleed : 
Coyt fool Sad yet not heed ? 
OVh..- bitter Trath indeed ! 
To me’ Thy Heart i fteel / 
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By CECIL BARBER 


“In the Spirit of the Master.” 


IME’S pendulum swings to extremes. 
The idol of to-day is the défe noire of 
yesterday. Cities, like men, are late in 
learning ; but light comes at length. And 
Munich is all for Wagner now. It is 
impossible to walk along the streets without 
being reminded of him at almost every 
turn. Those masterful features greet one 
from portrait and bust on all hands. His 
works seem to form the staple wares of 
the music dealers. The mute appeal of 
innumerable Wagneriana in the shop 
windows is more than the pilgrim can 
resist; for Nothung makes an excellent 
paper-knife! Even the common “ Gruss 
aus Miinchen” appear to be directly 


inspired by this dominating genius, while 
picture postcards (the keepers of latter-day 
fame) are largely devoted to reminiscences 
of the music dramas. Also, for two months 


in the year, visitors (many of them 
from this country) flock to the fair city, 
ready to devote a whole summer holiday 
to performances of Wagner’s works, given 
as he wished them to be given. They 
make these the chief duty of the day. 
They think, talk, and dream of Wagner 
for the time being. They devour all the 
literature which has grown up around his 
aims and achievements that they can lay 


hands on, and never let him once be . 


absent from their minds. His shade sits 
with them at table. The “ Perfect 
Wagnerite” is discussed with the soup, 
and a “Guide to the Music ” accompanies 
the compéte. Under their pillow at night 
may be found the poem of the “ Ring” 
done into English. For Munich is the 
new Mecca. 

To-appreciate the full significance of 
the erection of a Wagner Theatre and the 
inauguration of annual Wagner Festivals 
“on the banks of the Isar,” it is necessary 


to remember that forty ycars have barely 
elapsed since the Bavarian capital rejected 
the master and his proposals with scorn. 
“Come here and finish your work,” the 
young King Ludwig wrote to Wagner; 
but the people would have none of him. 
It was the third act in a tragedy of 
prejudice and ignominy. Paris, Vienna, 
and Munich had each in turn been tried, 
and had brought success in nothing but 
failure! Thus it happened that Richard 
Wagner shook from off his feet the dust of 
cities, and found an abiding-place in a 
little settlement among the pines, which has 
now won a world-wide fame. Munich -was 
not long in learning her loss; and she has 
done her best to make honourable amends. 
The door which was flung in the face of 
Wagner in 1865 is now opened wide for all 
the world to see. And Bayreuth will have 
to look to its laurels. 

The main credit for the consummation 
of Wagner’s project at Munich lies at the 
door of Professor Ernst von Possart, 
Intendant of the Royal Theatres under an 
art-loving Regency. He it was who 
quietly set to work to carry out the plans 
which Semper the architect had prepared. 
These were reposing in the National 
Museum, “like a continual admonition.” 
The opportunity for action came in the 
rapid extension of the city across the river 
to the East. Alongside the English 
Garden (which Munich owes to Sir 
Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford) 
a broad new thoroughfare was made, now 
known as the Prince Regent’s Street. A 
handsome bridge carried this forward over 
“the Isar, rolling rapidly,” and the coping- 
stone of the improvement was found in the 
Prince Regent’s Theatre, which is built on 
the lines laid down by Wagner himself. 
In 1899 the matter of its erection was taken 
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up in earnest, and thus, after a long delay, 
Munich came to be possessed of its own 
Wagner play-house. 

The first public performances were held 
in the new theatre in August and September, 
1901; and these months have, been set 
apart for the yearly production of Wagner’s 
works. “Die Meistersinger,” which has 
rightly been called the most German of his 
creations (for it must never be forgotten 
that Wagner was nothing at all if not a 
patriot), set the ball rolling. A pathetic 
interest lies in the fact that the conductor 
on that occasion was Hermann Zumpe, 
who has so recently laid down the baton 
finally at the sudden call of death. In 1902 
“Tannhauser,” ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” “Tristan und 
Isolde,” and “Die Meistersinger” were 
mounted, and eight cycles were arranged. 
Last summer these four works were re- 
peated, but in addition “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” was presented for the first 
time; and five cycles, ranging over 
eighf days each, were drawn up. Until 
his death Zumpe divided the duties of 
musical director with Franz Fischer and 
Hugo Rdéhr, his fellow-conductors of the 
Court Orchestra—a fine body of over 130 
artists, who have played throughout all the 
festivals. 

The music dramas are given under the 
personal superintendence of von Possart, 
who, with Anton Fuchs and Robert Miller, 
is responsible for the stage’ management. 
The scenery, &c., is by Joseph Klein, who 
bears the imposing title of Herr Kénig- 
licher Maschinerie Ober-Inspector. Pro- 
fessor Fliiggen designs the costumes, and 
matters choreographical are in ‘the hands of 
Flora'Jungmann, the Royal Ballet Mistress. 
The theatre is for the present under the 
administration of the Court Theatres, and 
Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria has not 
only lent his own style to the establish- 
ment, but has guaranteed ‘its’ maintenance 
forten years. A start so auspicious should 
lay the foundation of a lasting success, and 
ensure the highest standard of artistic merit 
in the future. ; 

A visit to the Prince Regent’s Theatre for 
a’ Wagner Festival—and éspecially a first 
Visit—constitutes a memory of a lifetime. 
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The system of management is so elaborate, 
down to the minutest detail, that one comes 
away with a feeling of immense respect for 
those who are in authority. Obviously a 
firm purpose and a strong hand intervene 
between the dead master and his leal and 
living servants. Again, the hours at which 
the performances begin are new to most 
Englishmen. “Tannhauser” and ‘ Lohen- 
grin,” as well as “Das Rheingold,” are 
timed to commence at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the rest of the réfertoire an 
hour earlier. The audiences are not 
liberated much before ten as a rule. Inter- 
vals, or “‘ intermissions ” as they are termed 
in the translated programmes, are of pro- 
portionate duration, but the four scenes in 
“Das Rheingold ” follow one another with- 
out break for two hours and a half, and 
the first act of “ Gétterdimmerung” like- 
wise means two hours of close attention and 
mental strain, with no relief whatever. As 
a matter of fact, “the Opera” during these 
festivals takes up most of the day, at least 
from the dinner hour onward, but the 
mornings can be spent in seeing some of 
the picture galleries for which Munich is 
famous. 

Allowing, then, an hour for reaching ‘the 
theatre in comfort, a bee-line for the Prince 
Regent’s Street is the first necessity. All 
is bustle and excitement here. 


An ap- 
parently endless stream of droschken is seen 
to be converging into the Via Triumphalis 
(as the Strasse has been aptly named), with 


one object plainly in view. Ahead, in the 
distance, stands the shapely Peace Monu- 
ment. Its resplendent figure of gold, the 
cynic may observe, is engaged in holding 
out the olive branch to citizens secure in 
the knowledge that they have soldiers’ and 
to spare for emergencies. It is interesting, 
however, to know that this structure 
occupies the very site on the Gasteig Hill 
which Wagner had in mind for his theatre: 

But things extant obscure all vain re- 
grets. The air is alive with the clatter of 
horses and the rattle of wheels. Police, 
mounted and on foot, direct the ‘traffic 
with dramatic gesture. Soon the new 
Theatre comes into sight, with its white 
walls and greenish roof. “The portion 
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belonging to the stage seems at first to 
dwarf the rest of the building, but the 
facade on near approach has a dignity of 
its own. Over the portals in letters of 
gilt the legend “Der Deutschen Kunst” 
sums up the raison @étre of both Theatre 
and Festivals. 

Directly facing the inner doors, at the 
top of the steps, is a bust of the Prince 
Regent in the centre of the corridor. The 
cloakroom, or to use the more significant 
term, garderobe, follows the curve of this 
corridor, which runs the whole width of 
the premises. It is divided into separate 
compartments, and over each of these 
certain numbers are clearly printed. A 
reference to these shows the stranger 
precisely where to take his impedimenta, 
since numerals know no nationality. There 
is never the slightest confusion, for the 
number of the sitzplatz is the cloakroom 
number as well, and the tickets (of which 
two. colours are issued, admitting the 
holder from the right and from the left) 
have counterfoils. A child could not lose 
itself in the face of such plain directions, 
which are worth mentioning in detail, 
because they are so simple and yet so 
adequate. And soon the anxious traveller 
is rewarded by a first glimpse of the 
splendid interior. 

The two main features of a Wagner 
Theatre, it is well-known, are an amphi- 
theatrical auditorium and a _ sunken 
orchestra. The “house” is in the shape 
of a wedge, and a specialty of the Munich 
example is that the side walls follow the 
line of the seats. This obviates the 
necessity of those recesses to be met with at 
Bayreuth. The auditorium is, indeed, one 
immense amphitheatre, in imitation of the 
Attic theatron. The curved rows of seats 
rise in tiers to the back, where six public 
boxes and three centre boxes for the use of 
the Court are ranged. Each seat, or 
rather folding chair, commands an un- 
interrupted view of the stage. The fact 
that 1,028 persons all told can only be 
accommodated at once conveys some idea 
of the generous allowance which is made 
for the convenience of the audience. 

Of the decoration of the interior it may 
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be truly said that the scheme represents all 
that is dignified and impressive in the Greek 
style of architecture. In the words of one 
authority on art, “It is severe without 
being repellant, quiet without being tame.” 
A curtain that parts in the middle, and is 
not drawn up, conceals the stage. Behind 
this, one may’ reflect, there are other 
curtains—of iron—which, with hydrants 
and similar appliances, afford every safe- 
guard against fire. Indeed, this theatre, 
structurally considered, is as fireproof as the 
wit of man can devise. As if that were not 
sufficient, a detachment of fire-police may 
be seen to enter the building before every 
performance. 

The scene inside the theatre during the 
period of waiting is full of life. Many 
nationalities compose the audience, and alli 
of them exhibit characteristics as unmis- 
takable as the brand of Cain! The viva- 
cious Gaul rubs shoulders with the 
ponderous Teuton. The reserved English- 
man regards any of his countrymen who 
may be present with profound suspicion, as 
his wont is in a foreign land. The self: 
sufficient American would have you to 
know that he could not possibly be taken 
in by anybody. Opera-glasses are levelled 
at all new comers, and the whispered 
comments in a babel of tongues must :pro- 
vide the cosmopolitan with infinite amuse- 
ment. Every conceivable variety of dress 
is affected by the men, from evening 
clothes to light tweeds and even knicker- 
bockers. As for the ladies’ costumes they 
range from the homely blouse and skirt to 
amazing conceits of filmy finery. Colour 
is lent to the gathering in bright patches by 
the presence of numerous German officers, 
who are by no means oblivious of the 
general dowdiness of mankind, and who 
must have converted the hand salute into a 
fine art, if constant practice can’ yield such 
a result. 

So the time passes. Suddenly electric 
alarums give warning that the time remain- 
ing is short. Then there steals on the ear 
the soft yet pénetrating strains of a distant 
trumpet-call. These fanfares are most 
stirring, and lend distinction to the festivals 
as nothing else cauld. Three or more are 
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blown before each act, and as they are 
invariably based on a principal theme from 
the music that is to come, they set the 
mind working in the right groove at once. 
The calls in use at Bayreuth do not seem 
to be rigidly copied. In the main the two 
lists are identical, and the points of differ- 
ence are not in any way (in my opinion) 
to the disadvantage of Munich. The 
tremendous motive of Tristan’s Honour 
and Tristan’s Anguish surely is a better 
exordium to that music drama than the 
fragment of the Young Sailor’s Song, which, 
according to Lavignac and others, is pre- 
scribed for Bayreuth. When I add that 
the four instrumentalists who sound these 
fanfares are solemnly conducted in full 
view of the restless crowds in the corridor, 
it will be understood that little or nothing 
is left to chance. 

But the last call has sounded, and the 
audience have subsided into their seats. 
There is a pause of anticipation, and then 
the theatre is plunged into darkness. The 
powerful electric lights in the roof are in 
the twinkling of an eye extinguished, and 
only the shaded lamps at the exits remain. 
The doors have been promptly closed, and 
a tense, strained silence reigns. The dull 
colour of the curtains, brown or green as 
the case may be, confronts the eye. The 
vivid design of the ceiling—the most 
positive part of the decoration—melts away 
in the gloom. A tell-tale fringe of light at 
the bottom of the proscenium shows where 
lies that “mystic abyss,” from which 
wonderful sounds are soon to rise, linking 
the real with the ideal. 

Next, out of the blackness, as if from 
nowhere, the first phrase enters the ear, 
It may be the single opening note of the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, the ethereal strains of the 
Grail music, the plaint and passion of the 
vorspiel to ‘‘ Tristan,” or the genial, almost 
jovial, chords of “Die Meistersinger.” 
Or again, the “booming ground-tone of a 
mighty river” salutes the senses. The 
effect is always the same, overwhelming in 
its perfect blend of tone and its indescrib- 
able wealth of colour. Some men say that 
the short wait that precedes the music 
is “terrible.” The confession is hardly 
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surprising. It was a pity, however, that at 
the last “ Ring” cycle (to my knowledge) the 
tuning of the orchestra could be heard up to 
a few minutes of the opening of the curtain. 
This is a barbarity which was supposed to 
have been relegated to the practice-room. 
Anyhow, it robbed the commencement of 
much of its peculiar appeal, and should 
forthwith be added to the list of things 
verboten ! 

But the point to be emphasised is that 
when once the curtains fly asunder, the 
sense of being in a theatre disappears 
entirely. The “ poetry of the ear” supplied 
by the hidden chorus rivets the attention 
from the first, and the “ poetry of the eye” 
from the brilliantly-lighted stage shackles 
the understanding in bonds of steel, from 
which there is no escape. But the timid 
person need not fear that the spell may be 
too potent. His “inner consciousness ” 
will be at work before he knows, and he is 
most likely to be carried away by the sheer 
fascination of the play. The experience 
will afterwards be treasured by him as a 
memory of something which an Horatian 
philosophy failed to foresee ! 

The actual performances are on that 
grand scale which the name of Wagner 
spells in the Fatherland. A chorus of over 
a hundred peoples the stage well, and its 
members are always alive and in the picture. 
They do not imagine that when they are 
not singing they need not act. All manner 
of little deft touches are introduced into 
the mise en scéne. The presence of the pack 
of hounds in the first act of “ Tannhauser,” 
and the gathering of the counts on horse- 
back in the third act of “ Lohengrin,” leave 
a memorable impression on the mind, 
especially as these things are never 
attempted in opera in England. In a 
variety of ways it is apparent that no trifle 
is too small to be overlooked. The motto 
is Strafford’s—“ Thorough.” 

In the matter of stagecraft Munich surely 
stands in the forefront. Wagner makes 
most exacting demands on the skill of his 
interpreters; and although it cannot be 
supposed that he ever asked for the impos. 
sible, yet without doubt he is sometimes 
unreasonable. His love of brute-life—a 












delightful trait in an egotistical nature—led 
him to introduce animals, legendary and 
real. whenever he could, to point the moral 
and adorn the tale. At Munich, the 
counterfeits happily behave like sentient 
beings in most cases. The swan is the 
apotheosis of gentle grace, and (to go to the 
other extreme) the dragon is a triumph of 
ingenuity. 

Illusions like the movement of clouds in 
the “Ring” are eminently real. At one 
point they actually intervene between the 
audience and the stage, and allow a subse- 
quent scene to be set without disturbing 
the ordered action of the drama. The 
mists in “ Das Rheingold” leave room for 
improvement, it is only right to add, and 
the unheard of difficulties of the final 
catastrophe in “Gétterdimmerung” have 
not yet been altogether surmounted. 
The use of stcam curtains is clever, and 
permits the Tarnhelm to work its wearer’s 
will without imposing too heavy a tax on 
the imagination. Also by this simple 
means scenes may be rapidly shifted with 
that noiselessness which is a feature of the 
stage management. The lighting is on a 
par with the performance of the orchestra— 
that is to say, as fine as could reasonably 
be wished. To an English eye the 
colouring of some of the scenery is not 
wholly satisfying, but what may be termed 
the “national equation” enters, perhaps, 
into the question. It is admitted, never- 
theless, that German notions of colour do 
not always commend themselves to the 
world at large. 

As regards principals Munich is fortunate. 
The cast is a large one, and some of the 
names in it vouch for a standard that is 
not often excelled in this imperfect world. 
At times the singing is scarcely a source 
of unalloyed delight; but such artists as 
Lilian Nordica, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Leopold Demuth, Ernst Kraus, and 
Heinrich Knote (the last-named a Munich 
singer) may stand as an indication of the 
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dramatic talent which is available at the 
Festivals. 


In the long intervals between the acts 
the audience repair to the foyersaal, which 
soon resourids to the joy of appetites 
appeased. This room has a remarkable 
roof, painted on the inside to represent 
branches and leaves. Under such a novel 
canopy the assemblage is very gay to 
watch, and almost a/ fresco. It is open 
to, the visitor, too, to wander round a 
charming little garden when the weather 
is fair. Here the cool-looking marble, a 
restful lawn, and a tinkling fountain 
provide the respite which a brain, reeling 
with new and unexpected notions, so 
poignantly calls for. 

And the spirit of the master is every- 
where. A prince plays in the orchestra, 
and members of the reigning house mingle 
freely with the crowd in the enfractes. 
When once the curtain has closed it is not 
parted again, no matter how strenuous the 
applause may be—save once. ‘That was on 
the last day of the trilogy, with which the 
Festival of 1903 ended as it began. The 
green folds had finally fallen together, and 
the people lingered to give vent to their 
pleasure. Then the outer curtain opened 
again, disclosing one of different design. 
This rose in its turn, and revealed the entire 
company grouped on the stage in a semi- 
circle. A huge bust of Wagner stood in 
their midst, like the presiding genius he was. 

The curtain fell, only to be raised again. 
There were repeated calls for ‘ Possart,” 
who ‘is known as the German Irving 
outside the Fatherland. When the stage 
was discovered once more, the intendant, 
the conductor (Fischer), and two others 
recognisable as Klein and Fuchs, stepped 
forward, and bowed their acknowledgments. 
In this wise they testified to the loyalty of 
all that took part in the performances to 
the memory of the great man in whose 
honour the theatre was built and the 
festivals were held. 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


By K. M. GUTHRIE 


On paper curiously shaped, 
Scribblers, to-day, of every sort, 


HUS does an old MS. record the 
observance of one of those romantic 
customs so indispensable in bygone years 
to the Feast of St. Valentine, when 
lovers, finding the commonplace medium 
of prose all too inadequate to voice their 
overpowering sentiments, dropped—like 


Silas Wegg—into poetry, and recorded 
them in love-lorn couplets. 

Some of the earliest known poetical 
valentines are from the pen of Charles 
Duke of Orleans, and were composed by 
him during his captivity in the Tower 
after the battle of Agincourt (1415). 


The 
verses are written in English, and for the 
most part take the picturesque form of 
rondeaux. It does not transpire to whom 
they were addressed, or whether the royal 
prisoner wrote them in praise of some 
imaginary fair one simply to wile away the 
weary hours of his captivity. However 
this may be, since his day “ scribblers of 
every sort,” as our old MS. says, have 
followed Charles of Orleans’ example, and 
added their quota to the pile of love- 
inspired valentines, some eloquently enough 
(for where is more charming poetry to be 
found than in Montgomery’s verses to his 
Valentine, or Herrick’s?), others in some 
such doggerel as this : 
Say, oh say, that you'll be mine, 
For I’m your loving Valentine. 

the latter accompanied, probably, by a 
speaking illustration of a couple of hearts 
pierced by an arrow, or a plump Cupid 
carrying a love-letter. 

Now, although the custom of ex- 
changing paper valentines is as old as 
the fifteenth century, and lovers  sub- 
sequently racked their brains over them 
every Valentine’s Day, it was not until the 
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In verses Valentines y’cleped, 
To Venus chime their annual court. 


beginning of the nineteenth that the idea 
struck some enterprising individual that 
—since all who want to send valentines 
obviously cannot be rhymesters—there was 
a great future in store for him who could 
launch on the market quantities of printed 
matter suitably illustrated, and thus provide 
lovers with an adequate expression of their 
feelings, free of the wear and tear of 
composition. The idea was carried out 
and, as we say in these degenerate days, 
“caught on,” and from that time until 
within the last fifteen years or so the 
demand for paper valentines increased 
yearly, and big firms made fortunes by it. 

The earliest printed valentines were very 
simple. As time went on, however, they 
grew more and more elaborate, artists of 
fairly good standing being employed by 
the manufacturers to design them. Those 
were the days of elaborate affairs of 
miniature hand-painted satin cushions, 
mounted on cards adorned with artificial 
flowers, imitation jewels, and silk fringe, 
and costing anything from a couple of 
shillings to twenty guineas. 

Comic valentines (so-called) came into 
vogue about the middle of the last century, 
when they generally took the form of 
caricatures of public officials—policemen 
for choice. The next valentine-develop- 
ment was that of the love bank-note drawn 
on the Bank of Cupid ; or a Cupid’s official 
telegram (some of them such excellent 
imitations of the real things that the 
authorities suppressed them), whence they 
gradually degenerated into the now almost 
sole-surviving representative of the paper 
valentine—a vulgar caricature, to be found 
only in the small shop-windows of back 
streets; and the exchange of which on 









Valentine’s Day is a mere travesty of the 
pretty, romantic old custom in which it 
originated. 

Besides the lovers’ exchange of tokens, 
many picturesque superstitions and cere- 
monies gathered in bygone times round 
St. Valentine’s Day. Amongst others a 
general belief prevailed that the birds chose 
their mates on that day, and this inspired 
the idea that the air was so impregnated 
vith love-germs that men and maids caught 
the infection, and perforce chose their 
mates also, “like the winged kind.” 

Another superstition held that the first un- 
married person whom one met out of doors 
on the fourteenth of February was destined, 
willy nilly, to be one’s life-mate. How full, 
in consequence, the hands of the Fates 
must have been on that amorous morning 
is better imagined than described, for they 
had to incite all the favoured lads and 
lasses to shake off the soft dews of kindly 
sleep, and take their walks abroad at the 
exact psychological moment wherein it had 
been decreed in the Courts of Cupid that 
they should meet—and fall in love. 

Another distinctive feature of the 
valentine season was the custom of choos- 
ing a valentine by lot. The French writer 
Misson speaks of it in his “ Travels in 
England.” It was customary, he says, 
for an equal number of men and maids to 
meet together on the eve of the feast, and 
all to write their names on separate slips of 
paper ; these they rolled up and drew as 
lots ; the maids drawing the men’s papers, 
and vice versa. Thus each man drew a 
maid whom he called his valentine, and 
each maid a man whom she called hers. 
By this plan each, of course, became 
possessed of two valentines; but the 
difficulty of deciding between the two was 
summarily disposed of, for, says Misson, the 
man always stuck faster to the valentine 
whom he had drawn than to the one who 
had drawn him. By way of showing his 
appreciatian of his chosen one he gave her 
presents and treats of various sorts, and 
wore her name on his heart or on his sleeve 
for days afterwards; a pretty custom from 
which, as Misson naively concludes, “ assez 
souvent l'amour $y boute.” 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
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Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1676 has an 
allusion to this old custom opposite St. 
Valentine’s Day : 

Now Andrew Antho- 

ny and William 

For Valentines chuse 

Prue, Kate, Jilian. 


Pepys’ Diary also mentions it, and says 
that married and unmarried people alike 
were liable to be drawn as Valentines and 
that a present was always expected by, and 
given to, the one who did the drawing. 
In Pepys’ day it seems to have been 
customary to draw mottoes as well as 
names; one Pierce, for instance, not only 
drew Pepys’ wife on one occasion, but 
a motto for her as well, which ran “ Most 
courteous and most fair,” and was highly 
approved by Pepys himself. 

The origin of drawing lots for Valentines 
has been much disputed. It may possibly 
have had its prototype in a ceremony 
which took place during the Roman Feast 
of the Lupercalia (celebrated about the 
middle of February) and during which it 
was the custom for the names of women 
to be placed in a box and for men to 
draw them as lots. Later on, this pagan 
ceremony was adapted to the Christian 
religion by the substitution of the names 
of Saints for those of the women to be 
drawn in ballot; and the fact that the 
fourteenth of February (the feast of 
St. Valentine the martyr-bishop) was chosen 
as the strikingly incongruous date of the 
new ceremony was probably due to its 
correspondence with the time of the 
original Lupercalian Festival. It is obvious 
how this ceremony may have become in 
process of time the choosing of Valentines 
which Misson speaks of, and how, as time 
went on, St. Valentine’s Day came tacitly 
to be recognised as the lovers’ day, and 
by degrees the lovers came to be called 
Valentines themselves. 

In “The Connoisseur” of February 
17th, 1755, there is an allusion to a 
species of divination peculiar to St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve. A certain Miss Arabella 
Whimsey writes to “ Mr. Town” of “The 
Connoisseur,” confiding to him her 
desperate affection for one Mr. Blossom. 
PP—2 
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She tells how she put her fate to the test 
in coffee-grounds and tea-dregs; how she 
practised the divinations proper to St. 
John’s Eve, to May morning, and to 
Halloween, and how they all pointed to 
Mr. Blossom as her destined mate. Finally, 
she describes a weird and mystic rite 
performed by her on St. Valentine’s Eve. 
She tells how she took five bay leaves and 
pinned one to each of the four corners of 
her pillow, and the fifth to the middle, 
for Betty the maid had said that if, 
sleeping under those thrilling conditions, 
she dreamed of her sweetheart, she should 
be married to him before the year was out. 
But, to make it more sure, the trusting 
Arabella boiled an egg hard, took out the 
yolk and filled the space with salt, and 
when she went to bed ate it, shell and 
all, without speaking or drinking after it, 
which was, she says, to produce the samé 
result as the bay-leaves. Nor was this all ; 
“T also,” she goes on, “wrote my lovers’ 
names upon bits of paper, and rolled them 
up in clay, and put them in water, and the 
first that rose was to be my Valentine. 
‘Would you think it? Mr. Blossom was 
my man, and I shut my eyes all the 
morning till he came to our house, for I 
would not have seen another man before 
him for all the world. Dear Mr. Town,” 
winds up ingenious Arabella, “if you know 
any other ways to try one’s future by, do 
put them in your paper.” 

Certain customs observed on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day seem to have been peculiar 
to certain districts. In Hertfordshire, 
“Hone’s Day Book” says, the poor 
children used to go round early: on 
St. Valentine’s morning to the houses of 
the rich, who threw them wreaths and 
lovers’ knots from the windows. With 
these the children decked themselves, and 
choosing one of the youngest among 
them, they made him smarter than the 
rest, and led by him marched round 
again, singing under the windows of their 
patrons : 


Good Morrow to you Valentine, 
Curl your hair as I do mine, 
Two before and three behind, 
Good Morrow to you Valentine. 
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As this ceremony began at daylight, and 
it was a point of honour to get up and 
greet the children, its discontinuance was 
probably not much bewailed by the people 
of Hertfordshire. 

In East Anglia it was, and still is to 
some extent, the custom to send valen- 
tines by leaving them on the doorstep of 
the recipient with a rousing knock and 
ring, escaping, if possible, before the door 
is opened ; no easy matter when every one 
is on the look-out for possible valen- 
tines. To be strictly orthodox the valen- 
tine must be wrapped in white paper 
and sprinkled with sealing-wax kisses, and 
must bear the inscription, “Good Morrow, 
Valentine.” 

But these are, of course, comparatively 
modern observances of St. Valentine’s Day; 
it is the old picturesque beliefs and 
ceremonies that captivate by their poetry 
and their romance. Naturally, poets have 
always found in them a fascinating theme, 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, Herrick, Gay, and 
a hundred and one lesser lights availing 
themselves of their charming possibilities. 

The coupling of the birds on St. 
Valentine’s morning proves irresistible to 
the poetic mind. Shakespeare alludes to it 
in Act. I. Se. III. of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” where Theseus, finding 
Demetrius and Lysander, Hermia. and 
Helena, asleep in the wood on May 
morning, says :— 

Saint Valentine is past ; 

Begin these wood-birds but to couple now? 


And in Ophelia’s pathetic song the 
following allusion occurs : 


To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 
All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine. 


Herrick voices the spirit of the day in the 
following delicate, quaint verse : 


Oft have I heard both youths and virgins say, 
Birds chuse their mates and couple, too, this day. 
But by their flight I never can divine * 

When I shall couple with my Valentine. 


Drayton writes charmingly of the same 
subject in a poem “To My Valentine.” 
After sundry delightful verses full of her 
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praise, he affirms that she, and she alone, 
shall be his: 
Each little bird this tide 
Doth choose his loved peer, 
Which constantly abide 
In wedlock all the year. 
As Nature is their guide 
So may we, too, be true 
This year, nor change for new, 
As turtles coupled were. 


Then he goes on to speak of the custom 
of choosing a mate by lot. This he scorns, 
for how can he, who has chosen his lady- 
love deliberately out of all the world 
by the promptings of his heart, brook the 
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thought of a lottery in such a matter? 
He says: 

Let’s laugh at them who choose 

Their Valentine by lot 

To wear their names that use 

Whom idly they have got ; 

Such poor choice we refuse, &c. 

But one might go on quoting ad infinitum, 
for, since valentines first came into being, 
poets have sung of them, and rhymesters 
“ doggrelled,” and even in these days, when 
old customs are so apt to be forgotten, 
never a Valentine’s Day dawns but some 
versifier breaks out into rhyme on the 
strength of it. 


THE VALENTINE’S LAMENT 


By MARY FARRAH 


OVE’S page was I in days of old, 
When Love was young, you ‘know ; 

Two flaming hearts my message told, 
And shafts from Cupid’s bow. 

Each year more beautiful and sweet 
They. always said I’d grown; 

My rhymes, in spite of halting feet, 
Would melt a heart of stone. 


But maids who welcomed me of yore 
With rosy blush and sigh, 

And youths who loved my mystic lore, 
Now seldom look or buy. 

My reign is o’er, my power has passed, 
Neglected, here I pine, 

Of all my once-prized race the last— 
A lonely valentine! 


So ere my twin hearts break with pain, 
Ungentle swains, be wise! 

O modern maids, ’tis all in vain 
My message you despise. 

His throne for ever Love will claim, 
All kings of earth above, 

The form may change, but still the same 
Young hearts must worship Love! 
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By MARIE BAYNE 


“‘ Fareweel bonnie Scotland, 
I’m awa to Fife!” 


HE proposal to make St. Margaret’s 
Hope, North Queen’s Ferry, the 
site of the new naval base—thus transform- 
ing a sweet, history-haunted little Arcadia 
into the busy centre of Britain’s war de- 
fence—has suddenly brought Fife and its 
traditions and people prominently before 
the public notice, and made it of not only 
Scottish but national interest and import. 
The quaint little couplet at the begin- 
ning of this article expresses in a sentence 
the extraordinarily unique and separate 
character of the county which forms the 
northern boundary of the Firth of Forth. 
Without any great physical isolation to 
justify the attitude, and without any over- 
whelming claims in the matter of size or 
position, it has, from time immemorial, so 
preserved its entity and individuality that, 
whereas sister counties have all more or 
less been merged in the grander concep- 
tion of “Scotland,” Fife to this day, at 
least in a sort of jestful earnest, is still 
“the Kingdom.” 
Little known beyond its own borders 
since the Union, and shut away from the 
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enterprising tourist owing to its incon- 
venience of access from the south, it had 
slept and well-nigh been forgotten until the 
great Forth Bridge stretched an imperious 
arm across, and, like a gigantic wizard, 


charmed it into life once more. Now 
hundreds daily, from all parts of the world, 
are swept at a giddy height across Forth’s 
silver waters right into the heart of Fife; 
and surely no traveller while the train 
rushes through that forest of iron and 
steel, as he gazes from either window on 
the fair expanse of sea and nearing shore, 
can fail to be impressed with the sur- 
passing beauty of the scene. 

From castle-crowned St. Andrews to 
quaint Culross “the Kingdom” has a 
charm and character all its own. Along 
its shores Dame Nature seems to have 
delighted in strewing her choicest treasures 
of graceful wood and silver strand. Upon 
its cliffs the past has left grim witnesses in 
many a ruined ,tower and battlement that 
look down forever in a stony silence upon 
the gleaming Forth. The Lords of Fife in 
days gone by must have been sea-lovers to 
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no common degree. It almost seems as if 
they could not breathe unless the salt wind 
shook their casements, and the salt waves 
rioted around their base. Rosyth, Doni- 
bristle, Wemyss, Macduff, Rossend, St. 
Andrews—these and more edge the coast 
like an historic fringe, as they lean 
perilously, with storm-beaten faces, over 
rugged cliff and red-roofed fishing town. 

But its wooded glades and stately castles 
are not Fife’s only claims to interest and 
admiration. 

In curving bays and beneath sheltering 
crags nestle a score of little villages, each 
flanked by its curious pier, whence brown- 
sailed boats slip Safely on the tide. Red- 
tiled, except where the march of Time has 
overtaken them, the houses stand grouped 
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about the shore and har- 
bour, gables and fronts 
together, as though some 
giant architect of the past 
had dropped each down 
where he listed, ready- 
made, in whimsical disre- 
gard of order and design. 
Here, on _ crumbling 
Stairway and jutting 
boulder, the weather- 
beaten inhabitants seem 
to group themselves as it 
0’ purpose to distract and 
delight the painter, who, 
seated palette in hand on 
some slab of weed-dressed 
rock, may constantly be 
seen labouring to repro- 
duce on canvas the sea- 
worn men in their noon- 
tide leisure, the women 
busy over creel or tub, 
the sun-tanned careless 
children, the rippling sea, 
and the indescribable mellow tone im- 
parted to all by the red-roofed, weather- 
stained village in the background. 
On a summer’s day you may lounge 
at the pier-head, and have half the 
male population of the place for 
company, hands in pockets, pipe in 
mouth, as idle and aimless as may 
be. But not so when the young 
moon rises, and the tide brims in and fills 
the harbour like a great toy basin. Then 
see them, all their indolence vanished, and 
in its place keen, watchful vigour, as they 
man their boats, and run up the brown 
patched sails that image themselves in long 
blot-like shadows on the water. Watch 
them round the lighthouse corner with a 
careful swing, and brace away out to the 
cold night’s labours, boat following boat, 
“ Mary Janes” and “Saucy Anns,” till the 
whole fleet fades to nothingness on the 
horizon like a flight of birds. Thus the 
darkness falls, and the play of the bairns 
dies down into silence, as one by one they 
are captured and put to bed. Lights gleam 
out fitfully, and bright fires burn on many 
a cheerful hearth. 
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For “the Kingdom”:is not one of 
poverty or scarceness. There is little 
abject misery to be seen, and the pride of 
a typical Fife housewife is in her “guid 
furniture and fair linen.” Hardly a bed 
you would not care to sleep in, be ye as 
fastidious as ye may. And they scrub their 
floors and sand them in right wholesome 
fashion. Let the curious traveller walk, for 
example, along the length and breadth of 
Cellardyke, and see if he can count twelve 
unwashed doorsteps or windows in all that 
long village. ’Tis a rivalry of cleanliness 
and decent order. While, if you want to 
see stout specimens of good mahogany, go 
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your own faded gingham in the corner, and 
are fain to confess that the Fife householder 
can beat you. 

But the guidman is hardly himself in 
these little used garments, and we prefer 
him, as we fancy he prefers himself, in his 
work-a-day guise. Then he is entirely at 
his ease, and you find that he can meet 
you on your own ground conversationally, 
and that he is no mean judge of men and 
things. 

He has not lived, either, with eyes blind 
through familiarity to the exceeding beauty 
of his surroundings. This is especially true 
of maritime Fife. There are old salts at 





to a Fife cottage, either coast or inland, 
and examine the “kists” of drawers, the 
sofas and haircloth chairs that adorn well- 
nigh every one’ of them. 

Nor are the drawersempty. ‘Na! Na!” 
The guidman’s Sabbath suit is laid by there 
for the Kirk, and his silk umbrella forby. 
“Though he’s awfu’ fashious in the usin’ 
0’ it,” bis wife declares; ‘an’ it’s hard 
wark to gar him gang past his second best 
on maist occasions.” But one day, when 
Jean does get him “coaxit” into his best, 
“to gang wi’ her to Kirkcaldy,” and you 
see her in her latest bonnet, triumphant, 
though breathless, hastening him off to the 
train, -he meekly wielding the faultlessly- 
rolled umbrella, you glance modestly at 


Buckhaven and St. Monans, who can point 
out to you the best “bits” for your brush 
with the eye and knowledge of a con- 
noisseur. Partly, perhaps, the frequent 
company of artists has brought this about, 
but largely it is due to the inherent love of 
art which seems to be the especial dower 
of the Fife folk ; that, and'a tenacious pride 
in, and fondness for, their native place, 
which makes them quickly susceptible to 
feeling when they see the familiar scenes 
reproduced on paper or canvas. 

And what is this man of Fife intellectu- 
ally? Always keen, long-headed, witty in a 
dry sort of way, and intelligently ready to 
consider with you the questions of the day ; 
occasionally startling you with a vision of 
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gigantic mental force. Sce this sage of 
sixty or thereabouts, who lingers around 
the pier-heads at gloaming time, sometimes 
lost in grim meditation, sometimes button- 
holing the passers-by and staggering them 
with an uncanny proposition ! 

The village folks regard him askance, yet 
speak of him withal respectfully as a “ man 
of sense” ; and he in his turn is scornful 
of their scanty brains, and lives apart in 
solitude. 

But the eye of this “ancient mariner” 
finds yours one day as you pass in your 
jaunty holiday shabbiness of attire, and 
something in your face, mayhap intelligence 
—you hope so—more probably the fact that 
it is not that of a native, attracts the atten- 
tion of the mystic. He puts forth a mild 
remark about the weather—for he is an 
experienced fisher, and would not frighten 
his game—you catch the bait genially, and 
pause to converse, perhaps a shade patron- 
isingly, though affably, with the “man of 
sense.” 


lor a few minutes you get along glibly 


and merrily enough. You discuss signs 
of wind, weather portents, and the like ; 
and though the depth of his nature-know- 
ledge is almost weird, yet you look for 
a certain degree of superstitious mystery 
in those toilers of the deep, and are not 
alarmed. 

Presently the “man of sense” startles 
you with a weighty request for your opinion 
on the capacity of ether as a medium, and 
you answer vaguely, and begin to hope he 
will not soon patronise your intellectual 
powcr. You see a doubt of it already in 
his eye, as he launches forth on a sea of 
scientific and metaphysical speculation, 
wherein you are speedily beyond your 
depth. You have a glimpse of the latest 
wonders in astronomy, a peep into the 
mystical depths of a Scotsman’s religious 
faculty, a revelation of the wondrous 
powers and possibilities of such forces as 
electricity and magnetism, always with their 
metaphysical rather than practical issues to 
the front ; and you listen as in an uncanny 
dream to the “man of sense,” whose eyes, 
dilated with a half-frenzied excitement of 
scientific fervour, gleam on you from 
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beneath bushy eyebrows in the gathering 
gloom. 

You are half sorry, half glad, when, 
with a shrug, the seer comes down to earth 
again and bids you good-night with a 
surly nod ; and you return to your lodgings 
with a sigh of relief at their everyday 
aspect, yet with a humble and sincere 
admiration for the intellect of a Fifeshire 
genius. 

But “the Kingdom” is not wholly 
maritime. It has its agricultural and 
pastoral side as well; its busy centres of 
industry, its stately cathedral city, sacred 
for centuries to culture and thought ; even 
its little highlands in the conical “ Lomond 
Tops,” that seem to watch sentinel-like over 
“the Kingdom,” with the dark old Falkland 
Palace at their knees, and silver Loch 
Leven gleaming at their feet. 

Time would fail to speak even briefly of 
each of these. Fife is so rich in historical 
associations and relics, that whole volumes 
have been, and might be again, filled. 

Royalty in all ages has left its mark 
upon it, and the story that the ancient 
buildings tell is more often sad than merry. 
Annabella’s Palace in little Inniskeithing, 
whose windows look to seaward, and whither 
the sad queen crept to weep over the mis- 
deeds of her darling son Rothsay, and to 
die mercifully before her heart was broken 
quite ; Falkland, where that son’s wild life 
had so terrible an ending, and whose very 
stones seem to cry out at the darkness of 
the deed; Loch Leven, with its familiar 
pictures of a captive queen —resolute, 
dauntless, fascinating, bitterly resentful ; 
Rosyth, in whose gusty towers report has 
it that she spent the night after her re- 
nowned escape. Nearly all of them 
sombre pictures, relieved only by the 
gentle memory of the English Princess 
Margaret, who, tossed by storm on the 
shores of St. Margaret’s Hope, won first 
the pity, then the love of Malcolm Can- 
more, and reigned bountifully with him at 
Dunfermline, her prayerful presence and 
saintly name lingering even yet like a hal- 
lowed fragrance about the spot. 

It is remarkable that the two great 
ecclesiastical relics of Fife are situated at 
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the extreme west and east of “the King- 
dom.” The one, Dunfermline Abbey, 
overtaken by Time, once more stands the 
very centre of a busy and thriving com- 
mercial life, looking oddly incongruous in 
its modern surroundings, like a hoary 
patriarch whom death has overlooked. 
Not a neglected old age, however, but 
one crowned with honour. The native of 
Dunfermline, be he master or servant, is 
never too absorbed in his looms and 
shuttles to forget his pride in the ancient 
abbey and palace, and counts a view from 
the Bartizan a sight worth travelling far 
to see. 

Between Dunfermline and St. Andrews 
there could be no greater contrast. Here 
Time seems almost baffled. The marks of 
his feet may indeed be seen on the out- 
skirts of the city, in stately mansion and 
smart hotel, but within the “ Ports” he has 
been allowed only on sufferance, walking 
softly, and forbidden to lay a Philistine 
hand on aught that is of the past. 

It is here in St. Andrews that we take 
our last look at Fife. Here that we linger, 


loth to leave behind such perfect harmony 
of art and nature. 
O, fair St. Andrews! 


Thou store-house 
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of culture! Light of the dark ages! Our 
souls fail us when we think of all thy 
beauty. Great have been thy opportunities, 
manifold thy privileges, dark ofttimes thy 
falling, yet glorious forever thy history. 

Once more. we traverse the wide street 
that leads from port to port. Mark the 
vistas of dim flower-decked alleys as a 
sudden door opens upon our way. ‘There 
is almost an oriental contrast between the 
sober house fronts and the passionate blaze 
of flowers behind. 

Everywhere the same brooding, studious 
air of quiet dignity and peace. We feel it 
in the college grounds and quadrangles. 
It possesses us more and more as we pass 
out into the broad cathedral lawns, and 
from thence to the sloping cemetery (surely 
the loveliest on earth!) that lies to the sun 
on the shores of the German Ocean. The 
place is an ecstacy of perfumed roses, 
whence the pale stones rise, gleaming and 
ivy wreathed. Above them towers St. 
Regulus, ancient as the tombs, and beyond, 
the blue waves glitter like a flame of 
diamonds. 

Farewell, St. Andrews! Thou Queen of 
Fife! Had “the Kingdom” no other 
treasure, it were rich indeed in thee! 





F I were a man of means and leisure I 
do not think I should ever winter 
abroad. To most Anglo-Saxons the 
English winter acts as a tonic, and to 
escape from it entirely, as so many do, is to 
miss our appointed means of grace. We 


were not built for eternal sunshine, and our 
grey skies and varying temperatures supply 


the needs of our physical nature. They 
minister also in a very subtle way to our 
moral and intellectual needs, which are but 
partially satisfied by the skies of Italy and 
the South. But as one grows older the 
necessity for this tonic to the system may 
become less acute, and there are certain 
depressing weeks at the end of our 
winter from which I, for one, should like 
to escape. November, December, and 
even January I can enjoy in England, and 
feel physically and mentally the better for 
the experience, but February and March 
have no attractions for me either in 
London or England. The winter during 
these months seems to have outstayed her 
welcome, and I am tired of her. The sun 
climbs up the sky too slowly in these 
latitudes, and I see enough of him to 
compel me to desire intensely more out- 
ward and visible signs of his presence. 
Oh, to be in England 
Now that’s April’s there, 

sang Browning, and April would find me 
home again in time to see the first green 
in hedgerows and on trees ; in time, also, I 
suppose, to experience the rigours of an 
English spring. But not even a parlia- 
mentary Crisis or a county council election 
would keep me in London during February 
or March if I could have my way. So 


many people talk of November as the most 
depressing month of the year, but with little 
reason. Outdoors the trees are rapidly 
throwing off their foliage, and we can 
admire, without the interference of drapery, 
the form and colour of their shapely limbs. 
We soon weary of the nude in picture 
galleries, but there are occasions when it is 
a relief from over-indulgence in the deco- 
rative arts, and a country walk in 
November is delightful, even on a day of 
mists. The nude in natural scenery is 
beautiful for a time, but by February we 
are satiated. 

We almost pray to the trees and hedges 
to put their clothes on and look decent 
again. Indoors in November, the fresh- 
ness of the fireside is enjoyed as it is in 
no other month ; it comes to us as an old 
friend, with a capacity to awaken pleasant 
memories of the past, and we enjoy, 
especially, the early beginnings of Novem- 
ber afternoons, the muffin-bell, and the 
red sunsets beloved by Turner. But we 
stir the fire less vigorously in February ; 
we regard it now as an unpleasant neces- 
sity, and we are tired of old associations. 
Above all we are sick to death of muffins. 
We sigh for new experiences and the open 
road. 

When I was young, the almost universal 
observance of St. Valentine’s Day gave a 
certain piquancy to the month, but nothing 
in the way of a holiday or festival comes 
now to relieve the monotony of its short 
life. This year, too, there is an additional 
day to live through, and Old Moore tells 
us that “from the time the month enters 
until it closes, it will be marked with 
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disaster.” ‘‘ Business will be depressed, 
and money scarce.” Ash Wednesday 
happens quite early in February, and there 
are two Ember Days. The thought is 
infinitely depressing; and to crown our 
misfortunes Mr. Chamberlain proposes to 
leave the country “on a short, but well- 
earned holiday about the middle of the 
month.” Where is my Continental Brad- 
shaw? I could never quite understand the 
decay in the popularity of the valentine ; 
the competition of Christmas cards seems 
scarcely a sufficient reason. What with 
the disuse of mistletoe at Christmas and of 
the valentine on the fourteenth of February, 
I wonder sometimes what privileges are 
left to the men and women with whom love 
is a game and not a serious business. _Per- 
haps the reason is that modern young men 
and women are bolder than their pre- 
decessors, and can dispense with the 
excuses for gallantry which a shyer genera- 
tion was glad to avail itself of. So many 
old ‘customs, which we now regard as 
childish and silly, had substantial reasons 
for their existence. Who even smiles now 
when the old associations connected with 
Leap Year are mentioned? Our fathers 
recognised that at certain intervals of time 
the right of the lady suitor to force the 
pace should be recognised. It was the 
earliest recognition of the Woman’s Rights 
Movement. In Leap Year the lady could 
propose with no loss of self-respect or 
reputation. For three years a man was 
able to court’ without coming to the 
point, but’ in the fourth he could be 
cornered. It is probably due to the 
advance of women in education and 
independence that they do not always wait 
for Leap Year now. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
holds, I know, the opinion that in a healthy 
condition of society the female should 
select her mate, who would have little or 
no power of resistance. I have no doubt 
that this actually happens in thousands of 
modern instances, and the mere proposal 
by the man is a pure matter of form, a relic 
of feudal times. I am sure there are many 
shy men who would be glad to see a 
revival of Leap Year associations, and the 
abolition for a season of the form. 

In “ The Bundle of Life,” by John Oliver 
Hobbes, there is a very gracefully worded 
little love scene, in which the lady makes 
the declaration, and it seems to come so 
prettily and naturally that it is not until 
we close the book that we recognise the 
daring originality of the heroine. ‘The 
man has been mistaking fancies for 


affection and fascination for love; but 
through all his wanderings he has made a 
confidant of one woman. It struck him 
during a conversation with her that it 
was curious how he always relied upon 
her, and he said abruptly: “I wonder—I 
have always wondered, why you are the 
only one in the world I can talk to without 
the dread of saying either more or less 
than I mean.” “I will tell you why,” she 
answered. “I could never misunderstand 
you, because I love you.” And the simple 
statement struck him with no sense of 
oddness. In matters of love he was not 
exactly blind, he was near-sighted, and his 
answer was delightful. “I do not know 
whether I love you or not; I only know 
that I hate my life when you are not near 
me.” I think the lady’s boldness was 
justified by the reply. 


There are some women and many men 
who would never have married at all had 
not the pace been made for them, and 
Leap Year should be iegarded as the 
forcing scason for such persons. We may 
argue the question until domesday 
whether the unions which are the result of 
such treatment are successful or not. Our 
only point here is that there are certain 
men and women who have to be helped 
along the road to matrimony, or they will 
miss the way altogether. Our forefathers 
regarded marriage as a desirable end in 
itself, and it was comparatively unimportant 
whether happiness was the result or not. 
The question, “Is marriage a failure?” 
would have seemed to them as ludicrous a 
query as, “Is the night dark?” There 
was the sad case of Mr. Richard Hooker, 
the author of “ ‘The Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity.” If Mr. Hooker had been left to 
his own devices, it would no more have 
occurred to him to marry than to dance 
a jig. But he was essentially a_kind- 
hearted’ man, who was anxious to re- 
turn any attentions which were shown 
to him, and because a Mrs. Churchman 
cured him of a distemper and a cold, “he 
felt himself bound in conscience to believe 
all that shé said.” Let Izaak Walton him- 
self continue the story. “And he not 
considering that ‘the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light,’ but, like a true Nathaniel, 
fearing no guile, because he meant none, 
did give her such a power as Eleazar was 
trusted with—you may read it in the book 
of Genesis—when he was sent to choose 
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a wife for Isaac, for even so he trusted her 
to choose for‘ him, promising upon a fair 
summons to return to London and accept 
of her choice, and he did so in that or 
about the year following. Now the wife 
provided for him was her daughter 
Joan, who brought him neither beauty 
nor position, and for her conditions, they 
were too much like that wife’s which is by 
Solomon compared to a dripping house, 
so that the good man had no reason to 
rejoice in the wife of his youth, but too 
just cause to say with the holy prophet, 
‘Woe is me that I am constrained to 
have my habitation in the tents of Kedar.’” 
How touching, too, is the account which 
Walton gives of the visit of Hooker’s two 
old pupils to their master ; how they came 
anxious to stay with him, and enjoy his 
“quiet company,” but who only stayed 
until next morning. They gave him as 
much present comfort as they were able, 
and were then “ forced to leave him in the 
company of his wife Joan, and seek them- 
selves a quieter lodging for the night.” 

So many writers with great imaginative 
powers and apparent capacities for romance 
have managed their own matrimonial affairs 
For 


in a distressingly matter-of-fact way. 
instance, Bernardin St. Pierre, the author 


of “Paul and Virginia,” married the 
daughter of his printer. There is an 
obvious commercial advantage in such a 
union, which was certainly perceived by St. 
Pierre. But the lady had loved him for a 
long time; indeed, “she did not fear to 
own it to him.” So he decided to marry 
her: he could think of no reason, we are 
told, why he should not do so, and he 
wanted some one to cook for him -in his 
ideal colony. Poor, romantic Felicité, 
however, was in love with the author of 
“Paul and Virginia,” not with Bernardin 
St. Pierre, the country gentleman. She 
had dreams of sharing his glory; she had 
to be satisfied with being his housekeeper. 
What a blow to her ideal of hith it must 
have been to receive a love-letter like the 
following :—“I presume that you will, in 
the morning, occupy yourself with house- 
hold cares. At three o’clock we will have 
a dinner of fish, vegetables, poultry, milk 
food and eggs, and fruit produced on our 
island. From four to five rest, and a little 
music. At six we shall gg to see your 
parents and walk in the neighbourhood. 
At nine a frugal supper.” Or this extract 
from another :—“I send thee, dear, some 
potatoes, and some beetroot, which thou 
dost not much like, but which necessity 
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will, perhaps, render agreeable to thee. 
P.S.—There is no sugar here at all; send 
me a pound of moist sugar.” One almost 
hopes that the romantic Felicité said to 
herself as she packed up the moist. sugar, 
“ Brute!” 

I like the utilitarian argument which 
Gibbon used with his father to make the 
latter consent to his engagement to Made- 
moiselle Curchod. “Love,” said he, 
“will make me eloquent.” The father 
refused his permission, and “The Decline 
and Fall” managed to get written without 
any stimulant to eloquence from either 
Mademoiselle Curchod herself or even 
from tender memories of her. Gibbon 
did not make the faintest show of resist- 
ance to his father: “I sighed as a lover, 
I obeyed as a son. My wound was 
insensibly healed by time, absence and 
the habits of a new life.” His words seem 
to describe the recovery from a scratch 
rather than a wound. We are all eager to 
sympathise with Mademoiselle Curchod, 
but if we do so, we must call her 
Madame Necker, and we have it on 
Gibbon’s own admission that she 
married a man who loved her. And 
when Gibbon was fat and famous, Madame 
Necker used to invite him to her house. 
Sympathisers with the victims of love 
disappointments must go elsewhere. Several 
writers on Jane Austen have unearthed 
what they consider to have been a love 
affair, in which she treated a man rather 
badly. And I have heard it hinted that 
this particular man loved her to the end, 
because, when taxed with the little affair in 
his old age, he remarked something to the 
effect that he remembered Jane Austen 
very well, and he always considered her a 
respectable young woman. He himself 
had been married three times, and was 
ninety-three years old when he died. It is 
no use trying to work up any sympathy 
with the love affairs of literary people ; they 
seem to expend all their capacities for 
romance on their books and _ irregular 
attachments. There is something very 
amusing, as well as unromantic, in the 
means taken by Hazlitt to obtain a divorce 
from his first wife. Both parties migrated 
to Edinburgh, and waited there until they 
were free again. They occasionally had 
tea together, and they found a bond of 
sympathy at last with each other over the 
tediousness of proceedings by Scotch law 
and their mutual impatience to complete 
the business. And when the last docu- 
ment had to be signed, Mrs. Hazlitt broke 
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down and refused to put her name to it, 
not, as a novelist would have it, because of 
her love of her husband, but for the very 
prosaic reason that she was called upon to 
declare that there was no collusion, and she 
had a conscience. A Scottish lawyer, 
however, was able to satisfy her scruples. 
I am not in a position to state whether 
the parties left Edinburgh together. 
Hazlitt was a prince among essayists, but 
an impossible husband, and he certainly 
would have seen nothing incongruous in 
escorting the ex-Mrs. Hazlitt over the 
border. 


I have a number of new books on my 
table, and I must now say a few words 
aboutthem. Every year the books dealing 
with art seem to increase in beauty of 
design as well asin numbers. The interest 
in the lives and works of the great British 
artists of the eighteenth century is surely 
very widespread if we may judge from the 
different series of biographies which are 
running at the present moment. The most 


ambitious and the best of the series of 
‘Lives ” now in the market is Messrs. Bell 
and Sons’ “British Artist Series,” for which 


Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower has written 
the volumes on Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
‘Thomas Gainsborough. A gallery of beauti- 
fully reproduced specimens of the art of both 
men accompanies the letterpress, and will 
be the great charm of the series to all book- 
lovers. Portraits suffer less than other pic- 
tures when reproduced without colours, and 
in the specimens provided we can form a 
very clear idea of the genius of the two men. 
Many of us remember the Reynolds exhi- 
bition of 1883, where one was able to see 
‘a whole generation of good society resus- 
citated.” In a lesser degree these volumes 
will give us the same delightful experience. 
“The thoughtful foreheads of so many 
writers and statesmen, and the sweet 
smiles of so many noble matrons,” to use 
Macaulay’s words in speaking of Reynolds, 
are here with that sense of liveness which 
moves and has its being in the work of a 
great painter. Lord Ronald Gower is a 
scholar and a critic, and his style is easy 
and dignified ; he is something more than 
a recorder of facts already well known. 
He brings out the differences and simi- 
larities between the two painters. 
Reynolds was not free from jealousy of 
rivals, nor perhaps was Gainsborough. 
Reynolds would never even mention Rom- 
ney by name; he spoke of him as “the 
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man in Cavendish Square,” and he was 
distant with and even quarrelsome towards 
Gainsborough. But, as far as their different 
temperaments and characters would allow, 
Reynolds and Gainsborough admired each 
other. What a picture that is of Reynolds 
visiting the dying rival, and Gainsborough’s 
parting words to him, “ We are all going to 
heaven, and Vandyck is of the- company.” 
I wonder if Gainsborough included Romney 
in his “all.” Lord Ronald quotes the 
saying of a lover of English art: “If we 
were in a room, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
walked in, we should receive him with all 
deference ; but if Gainsborough were to 
appear we would greet him as an old friend, 
clasp his hand, and wish to embrace him.” 
Gainsborough painted portraits for his 
living, but landscapes for his own personal 
pleasure. But Reynolds’s heart was in his 
portrait painting. He loved society and 
the fellowship of kindred spirits, while 
Gainsborough’s heart was in the country, 
and he preferred to listen than to talk. 
Reynolds could paint anybody and every- 
body, and with never-failing ease and skill. 
Gainsborough was more unequal in his art 
and temperament: “Your grace is too 
hard for me,” he despairingly cried to the 
Duchess of Devonshire on one occasion, 
and dashed his brush across the canvas. 
But at his best he was greater than 
Reynolds. 

Messrs. Methuen: have also a series 
which covers somewhat similar ground, 
entitled “ Little Books on Art.” Of British 
artists, the two volumes already published 
are, “‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds” by John Sime, 
and “ George Romney” by George Paston. 
The little books are delightfully bound, 
and a rich supply of illustrations in sepia is 
given with each volume. There is nothing 
very distinctive about the letterpress: the 
volume on Romney strikes me as being 
superior to that on Reynolds, but the 
latter volume suffers inevitably from a 
comparison with Lord Ronald Gower’s 
work. 

Romney’s pictures are selected, also, 
with greater consideration for production 
in miniature than are those of Rey- 
nolds. But if the “Romney” is_pur- 
chased by any of my readers, they will 
speedily become owners of the “ Reynolds,” 
if only to have another of these artistic 
bindings on their shelves. 

Messrs. Methuen are also publishing a 
very attractive series of what may fairly 
be called art books, entitled ‘‘ The Little 
Guides.” They are dainty little volumes, 
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almost suitable for the pocket, and are 
prepared on a somewhat novel plan. 
There are chapters on the history, geology 
and industries of each county, but the 
bulk of each book consists of a descrip- 
tion of the villages and towns arranged 
alphabetically. “Surrey,” by F. A. H. 
Lambert, is the latest of the series, and it 
is illustrated in a peculiar, but sometimes 
very effective style by Edmund H. New. 
Usually I prefer to read guide books 
after 1 have visited the places to which 
they relate. There is so little sense 
of proportion in the arrangement that 
I prefer to miss many “of the places 
every tourist should visit” rather than be 
ordered here and there irrespective of one’s 
own tastes. But this little book gives you 
the “genius loci” in a paragraph. For 
instance, Battersea is in Surrey, and the 
little book tells us that it, was once called 
Patricesy, signifying Peter’s island, that the 
parish is very large, that there was a ferry 
here previous to 1766, then a picturesque 
bridge was erected, which was replaced in 
1890 by a more pretentiou$ one; that 
almost every feature of antiquity and 
interest Battersea once possessed is 
destroyed, and that it returns John Burns 
to Parliament. I have lived in Battersea 
eight years, and I don’t think there is 
anything else of importance to be said 
about the place. Pope, it is true, wrote 
the Essay on Man in Battersea, but he 
faced Chelsea while at his work. This 
consideration brings out, indeed, the one 
special advantage that Battersea has over 
Chelsea. We can see Chelsea on the 
opposite shore, with her old church, her 
quaintly-built houses, and her memories in 
their right perspective, and we thank God 
for the beautiful river which runs between. 
On the other hand the Chelsea people all 
day long look over at Battersea, and they, 
too, though for vastly different reasons, 
scarcely complimentary to us, thank God 
that there is a river which runs between. 
But there are other places in Surrey besides 
Battersea and Mr. Lambert’s pretty little, 
book will tell you all about them. 

But these art books are scarcely of the 
kingdom of literature, and the next book 
on my list, “Between the Acts,” by 
H. W. Nevinson, most assuredly is. The 
modest title scarcely suggests the tragedy 
and comedy to be found within the pages. 
Mr. Nevinson has been an eye-witness of 
many of the events which have now become 
a part of English history, and he has shown 
us in other volumes what he can do in the 
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way of description on a large canvas. But 
here he shows us a little of himself, and 
how these great events have affected the 
philosophy and point of view of a man with 
a peculiarly sensitive imagination. He can 
picture to us “the moving accident,” the 
battle and the pageant ; but all the time his 
penetrating imagination sees what they 
mean to the single life, and his emotions 
are stirred. He has style, but he has also 
what Miss Harraden calls “ temperamental 
charm,” and it is this quality which is the 
atmosphere of his book. It softens the 
effect on us of his sometimes quite brutal 
realism ; it almost persuades us to believe 
in his fitful and exalted idealism. “This 
man has lived,” we say, “has thought, has 
felt, and”—if I may mix my metaphors— 
“the gold as well as the iron has entered 
into his soul.” It is long since I have 
read a book in which I felt an individual 
pulse beating so intensely as in this. One 
short poem of Mr. Nevinson’s strikes quite 
a new note about death. We have read 
many hymns and poems in which the spirit 
is glorified at the expense of the body, but 
Mr. Nevinson asks us to spare a little 
sentiment for the 


Dear host and comrade of the soul— 
I do deplore the destiny unfit, 
That graveyard hole. 


Oh, the broad chest that broke the swollen wave, 
The feet that were so swift to run, 

The eyes that threw a light so glad and brave 
Back to the sun, 


The limbs that learnt of Jove his utmost worth, 
And burning heart that loved so true! 
Sweet Earth, have pity on a little earth 
That pitied you. 


There are many genuine lovers of poetry 
who will have no concern with any poet, 
who has not conquered “the severe ascent 
of high Parnassus”; for those who are 
climbing the slopes at various distances 
from the level, they have nothing but scorn 
and a smile half pitiful, half satirical. The 
man or the woman who is on the shoulder 
of the mountain is a minor poet, and the 
very name, in the eyes of these people, is 
enough to justify the boycott which they 
practise. But as a clever critic has wittily 
pointed out, if we are to condemn poets 
because they are “ minor,” what about the 
minor prophets who occupy honoured 
places in the Authorised Version? 
Isaiah and Jeremiah we _ know, but 
who are Hosea and Joel? Yet Hosea 
has enriched our literature with the fre- 
quently quoted words: “For they have 
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sown the wind and they shall reap the 
whirlwind”; while to Joel we owe the 
trumpet call which in our churches so often 
starts Zhe Order for Morning Prayer— 
“Rend your hearts and not your garments, 
and turn unto the Lord your God, for he 
is gracious and merciful, slow to anger and 
of great kindness, and repenteth him of the 
evil.” The contemptuous attitude towards 
the minor craftsman in any art is as 
ridiculous as‘ it is indefensible. I have 
great sympathy with the climbers, and I 
owe to them much inspiration and refresh- 
ment. Most newspapers have a poets’ 
corner sacred to the climbers, and the feet 
of many of these aspirants to fame are 
evidently only just on the mountain path. 
Some papers have a higher standard than- 
others, and many of us for a long time past 
have opened our Westminster and ail 
Mall Gazettes and have looked at the 
poets’ corner in these journals, even before 
we have glanced at the cricket reports. 
The initials “E. C.” to any verses were 
certain to arrest our attention. These 
initials stand for “Ethel Clifford,” who 
has published under: the title “Songs of 
Dreams” (John Lane, The Bodley 
Head), the verses which she has from 
time to time contributed to the evening 
journals I have mentioned. Most minor 
poets have merely musical ears and the 
gift of words, but with Miss Clifford there 
is an inspiring thought or a delicate fancy 
embedded in almost every one of her 
songs, and she is as economical with her 
words as Phil May was with his lines. 
The limits of the poets’ corner have exercised 
an admirable restraint on her powers, and 
she needs every word she uses. She has 
no room for the non-essential. I have no 
space but for one short and delicate poem: 


VALE. 


I am not fair, 
But you have thought me so, 
And with a crown I go 
More rich than beauty’s wear. 


I am not brave, 
But fear has made me so, 
And dread lest I forego 
The honour that you gave. 


I am not wise, 
But you loved wisdom so, 
That what I did not know 
I learnt it in your eyes. 
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I am not true, 
But you have trusted so, 
That faithfully I go 
Lest I be false to you. ° 


If Heaven I win, 

I can no virtue show 

But that you loved mé so, 
Will they not let me in? 

Another climber up the ‘steep ascent is 
Miss Héléne Gingold, who is already known 
to many readers as a writer of short stories, 
and who has recently published a volume 
of poems under the title “ Flowers of the 
Field” (Digby Long & Co., 18, Bouverie 
Street, E.C.). There is a note of sadness 
in almost all the verses, and this is ex- 
plained by the fact that “ most of them were 
written in a chamber of sickness when I 
and mine were smarting under the thongs 
of injustice and wrong.” Such conditions 
are not unfavourable to the production of 
good poetry : 

Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong. 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


And in Miss Gingold’s case it is the 
indignation and scorn in her lines which 
frequently give them vitality. Such a title 
as “ The Woman Pays” tells its own story, 
and there are movement and a sense for 
drama in the treatment. ‘“ The Young Girts. 
Plaint” is a paraphrase of “ He never told 
his Love,” and yet there is freshness in the 
new setting of the old regret. For my 
own part, however, I like her first and last 
poems better than any of the others. The 
regrets which are breathed in “ The Voices 
of the Wind” and “ Ages Ago” are tender 
and human, anger has died out, and they 
strike a more universal note. It is an old 
fancy, common to most of us, that we can 
hear voices in the wind. 


The monks at midnight worship in the cloisters 
dull and bleak, 


Hear those sounds of mystery which tongueless yet 


can speak. 

Oh! Science is a mighty thing, but this they know 
full well, 

That th’ wind’s wild way, and where it goes—what 
man is there can tell? 


The mother at her sewing then droops in silent 
thought : 

What was it in the murmur that her straying fancies 
caught ? 

’Twas like a child's once loved, now gone—the 
silent teardrops fall, 

For ot - wind she hears again her loved one's 
call. 
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